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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Che Citizen’s Prohibition Ballot 
1 raagiaie ER other groups of wom- 
*¥Y en may think, there can be no 
mistake about the opinion of the Pro- 


hibition Amendment on the part of sub- 
scribers to the Woman Citizen. The 
ballot printed in the issue of October 
7 has drawn out a lively expression of 
sentiment. Of those who voted 91 per 
cent. are in favor of strict enforcement 
of the Volstead Act, and they are very 


emphatic in saying so. An unusually 
large percentage of them were not con- 
tent to mark their ballots, but wished 
to have others recorded with them. One 
member of a woman’s club said that 
her entire club stood behind her vote. 
A few took exception to the ballot and 
to the fact that it was printed only 
once, 

The Woman Citizen ballot was an 
exact copy of the one used in the ex- 
tensive poll of the Literary Digest, in 
order that there might be a fair com- 
parison in results. 

It is difficult to safeguard a poll in 
such a way that there will be no oppor- 
tunity for repeating, and so that a fair 
expression of opinion is assured. The 
Literary Digest sent its ballot to a cer- 
tain percentage of names from each 
part of the country. The Woman Citi- 
zen chose to test the opinions of its 
subscribers solely. It therefore sent 
one ballot, and one only, to each sub- 
scriber and counted only one vote to 
a ballot. It printed the ballot on the 
most conspicuous page of the maga- 
zine. It called attention to it in other 
pages and urged every subscriber to 
mark it. The rest was up to the sub- 
scriber. Readers of the Citizen are 
busy women, and the election was close 
at hand and claiming their attention. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
returns have been slow in coming in. 

At the date of going to press, No- 
vember 1, the total returns are 918, 
about 614 per cent. of the Citizen’s 12,- 
000 subscribers. 833 or 91 per cent. 
are in favor of strict enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. 71 or 8 per cent. 
are in favor of modification, and 14 
or 1 per cent. are in favor of repeal. 
One of the latter wrote that she favored 
repeal “until the real majority want 
Prohibition,” the only comment made 


We are taking advantage of the Brit- 
ish political upheaval to interrupt our 
series of covers by American women 
artists and show a portrait of Dame 
Lloyd George, painted by a British 
woman who is now in this country. 

This artist, Dorothy E. Vicaji, was 
born in London and is the daughter of 
Ruston Vicaji, a well-known water color- 
ist. She began her studies at the Slade 
School in London and later worked with 
her father. Her work was first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1914 and each 
year following has brought her greater 
recognition. Both here and abroad Miss 
Vicaji is considered to be one of the 
cleverest of the younger painters. Her 
first American exhibition was given 
early this year at the Ehrich Galleries 
in New York, where two of her latest 
portraits are being shown this week. 
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on that side of the question. Two of 
those advocating modification wrote let- 
ters explaining their viewpoint, which 
the Citizen hopes to publish later. 

The overwhelming volume of testi- 
mony in favor of strict enforcement is 
impossible to print. A New York State 
woman testified: “ Before Prohibition 
we had seven saloons, three groceries 
and many vacant buildings. Now we 
have six groceries, three meat markets, 
one coffee shop and many new build- 
ings all occupied.” 

Undoubtedly, there will be more re- 
turns by the time this issue of the Wom- 
an Citizen is read. Further figures will 
be given in the next number. 


The Resignation of Lloyd George 
HE news from Great Britain has 
held the headlines in the newspapers 

the past two weeks. Lloyd George's 
Coalition Government has fallen and 
Andrew Bonar Law as the leader of the 


. Conservative Party has become Prime 


Minister and has formed a Conservative 
Ministry. Bonar Law is a Canadian by 
birth and was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Lloyd George’s War Cabinet. 

Since the formation of the present Co- 
alition Government in 1918, Lloyd 
George has not had to face the usual 
opposition of a strong minority in Par- 
liament, but there has been growing op- 
position in the ranks of the Conservative 
Party and a feeling on the part of the 
public that he has been running things 
pretty much his own way. 

At the meeting of the Conservative 


Party which precipitated the fall of the 
Government, Austin Chamberlain, who 
presided, tried to hold them to Coali- 
tion, but Bonar Law, whose stand had 
been in doubt, came out in opposition 
and the vote was overwhelming against 
Coalition. The Conservative members 
of the Ministry resigned and Lloyd 
George presented the resignation of the 
entire Ministry to the King. 

Many of the best-known Conservative 
members of Lloyd George's Cabinet have 
stood by him loyally, including Lord 
Birkenhead, Sir Robert Horne and Lord 
Balfour. Nine of the members of the 
new Cabinet were in the Coalition Min- 
istry and Marquis Curzon remains at the 
head of Foreign Affairs. The new 
Premier emphasizes a safe, quiet policy 
with return to normalcy. 

Lloyd George is the last of the “ Big 
Four” to go, but he is still a force to 
be reckoned with. He is busy making 
speeches and is greeted with huge 
crowds and much enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Lloyd George is quoted as saying, “ My 
husband loves a fight. His health then 
improves and he gives me far less trou- 
ble. A fight acts like a tonic with him.” 


The Italian Crisis 

TALY has been passing through a 

crisis, which was a bloodless revolu- 
tion. Not long ago the Fascisti—the 
extreme Nationalists—held a Congress 
at Naples and issued an _ ultimatum, 
backed by a threat of general mobiliza- 
tion, demanding control of the govern- 
ment. Premier Facta and his Cabinet 
resigned, but took energetic steps to 
maintain order in the face of numerous 
“ insurrectionary attempts ” throughout 
the country. They presented to the 
King for signature a decree proclaiming 
martial law, which he refused to sign. 
The next day he called on Benito Mus- 
solini, the Fascisti leader, to form a 
Ministry—after Mussolini had refused 
point-blank to participate in a Cabinet 
headed by the former premiers Salandra 
or Giolitti. As expected, he reserves 
for himself the posts of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and of the Interior. 

The Fascisti — commonly called 
“ Black Shirts,” from their costume— 
have a membership of about 600,000, 
including a large number of ex-soldiers. 
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The majority of Parliament is said to be 
opposed to them, and the dissolution of 
Parliament and a general election are 
likely. 

In a recent communication to an 
Italian in this country, Mussolini frank- 
ly characterized the Fascisti as an “ or- 
ganization of force.” Its early activi- 
ties were chiefly in unauthorized fights 
with Communists, and it intervenes with 
threats or force wherever it considers 
itself needed. It believes the Italian gov- 
ernment must be reorganized; and that 
Italy has a world mission, to be de- 
veloped in territorial expansion. 


The Dry-Ship Law 


OTH American and foreign ships 

protesting the recent Daugherty dry- 
ship ruling lost their first plea. Accord- 
ing to Judge Learned Hand’s opinion, 
foreign ships may not carry liquor with- 
in the three-mile limit, and American 
ships may not carry it at all. “It would 
be a curious thing,” he said, “ if a coun- 
try professing under its fundamental 
law to forbid the use of intoxicants was 
to allow them without stint upon ships 
that sail under its flag.” Both the United 
American Lines and the International 
Mercantile Marine Company will appeal 
to the Supreme Court. A temporary 
stay was made for vessels plying be- 
tween this country and Belgium, whcre 
the law requires a certain amount of 
wine for each passenger. 


A Mexican Protest 


HE Consulate General of Mexico in 

New York was recently closed as 
a protest against the attachment of its 
funds in New York City banks and of 
its property in the state. The writ of 
attachment was obtained by the Oliver 
American Trading Corporation, which 
is suing to secure claims growing out 
of its railroad operations in Mexico. 
Since the Mexican government is not 
recognized by the United States the 
company figured Mexico has no immu- 
nity under international law. Secretary 
Hughes, however, through Governor 
Miller of New York, asked the corpo- 
ration to vacate the writ. It complied, 
and the Consulate will probably be 
reopened and the incident closed. 


The Coal Commission Begins Work 


HE United States Coal Commission 

has formulated the first two queries 
in its investigation and has submitted 
them to three committees representing 
bituminous and anthracite mine oper- 
ators and the miners’ union. They are: 
What are the elements that have caused 
the demoralization in the coal indus- 
try? And what particular remedies 
would eliminate the elements respon- 
sible for the condition? The Commis- 
sion has also asked for reports on coal 
prices, cost of production, labor, prof- 
its, strikes and cost of living in the 
mining regions. 


Light in Ireland 

HE [Irish constitution has been 

unanimously accepted by the Dail 
Eireann and has been forwarded to 
London. Premier Bonar Law has an- 
nounced that the first act of the new 
Parliament will be to ratify the consti- 
tution, and no opposition is expected. 
The rebellion against the Free State 
seems to be breaking too, and the pros- 
pects for the new Ireland are bright. 


Governor Allen Fights the K. K. K. 


OVERNOR HENRY ALLEN of 

Kansas has publicly denounced the 
Ku Klux Klan in that state. He attacked 
it for operating without the chartcr 
which the law requires of such fraternal 
organizations, and for “ seeking to es- 
tablish the un-American idea that we can 
improve the conditions in the state by 
turning the reins of government over to 
a masked organization which arrogates 
to itself the right to regulate the individ- 
ual.” He referred to the “ shocking ex- 
hibition at Liberal, Kansas, when the 
mayor was carried off and whipped by 





Gaar Williams in Farm Life for October 


Very Briefly 

The Red Cross begins its annual roll-call 
November 11. 

The Provisional President of the German 
Republic, Herr Ebert, is to become the 
actual President, his term of office running 
until January, 1925. 

Two midshipmen at Annapolis have been 
tried by court-martial for hazing and seven 
more are under arrest. Now there is a 
question as to whether the Board of Investi- 
gation will continue its work. 

The International Labor Conference is 
now in session in Geneva, paying special 
attention to immigration problems. 

The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association has called for an international 
conference of business men, under the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, to 
formulate a sound national policy with re- 
gard to the international war debt. 

The United Mine Workers, in giving their 
version of what is wrong with the coal in- 
dustry, intimate there is a common secret 
ownership of coal mines and railroads. 

A deficit in government resources of about 
a billion dollars is estimated for 1924. 

The Reparation Commission has gone to 
Berlin for a protracted discussion with the 
German Government of means whereby 
Germany might balance her budget and 
stabilize the mark. 
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masked men because he refused to let 
the Ku Klux hold a meeting in his hall. 
Governor Allen said that he had directed 
the Attorney General to drive Ku Klux 
officials out of Kansas. 


The Next Peace Conference 


HE Near East Conference, to which 

the United States is to send an ob- 
server (as noted elsewhere in this num- 
ber), will be held at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, November 13. There is to be, in 
addition to the Turkish Conference 
proper, an auxiliary conference to e:- 
tablish.a régime for control of the 
Straits. To the latter, but not the forme:, 
both Bulgaria and Russia are invite:. 
The list for the Turkish Conference in- 
cludes Great Britain, France, Italy (who 
sign the invitation), Greece, Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, Japan, Turkey (both the 
Constantinople and the Angora govern- 
ments), and the United States. 


Ohio’s Liquor Referendum 
| ie precise issue in the prohibition 

referendum to be taken at the Ohio 
polls is as follows: No beverage con 
taining 234 or less per cent. of al 
cohol by weight is to be considered in 
toxicating. Such liquors may be manu 
factured and sold for home use. But 
no beverage containing more than one- 
half of one per cent. of alcohol by 
volume may be sold to be drunk on 
the spot. Possession of intoxicating 
liquors (no per cent. limit whatever) 
in residences for personal use shall not 
be unlawful, and no search shall be 
permitted without a search warrant 
Under this arrangement, saloons would 
not be restored; but the prohibitionists 
point out that the distinctions made in 
the earlier clauses would not work 
out, and object still more to the second 
and third provisions. The election will 
provide an interesting test. 


Warfare Rules 


COMING meeting concerned with 

war is that of the commission of 
jurists authorized by the Washington 
Conference of last winter to consider 
changes in the rules of interna- 
tional warfare. It will hold its first 
meeting at the Hague, December 10. 
Since the arguments of the arms con 
ference shut this commission off from 
doing anything about the employment 
of submarines against merchant vessels, 
or the use of poison gas, it is to some 
extent a case of hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb but don’t go near the water. 
Yet much remains—conduct of armed 
forces with respect to civilian popula- 
tion, certain phases of submarine war- 
fare, the status of cities, the practice of 
bomb-dropping thereon, blockades, etc. 
The State Department has announced 
that, besides Judge John Bassett Moore, 
who has been named our Commissioner 
to this conference, Admiral W. L. Rodg- 
ers has been selected as his technical 
naval adviser.—October 31. 
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Your Business in Washington 


October 27, 1922. 

NTERNATIONAL affairs have been 
i] more or less unpopular subjects at 

the capital until lately. Only the 
lorahs and the Tom Watsons in the 
Senate were rash enough to harp upon 
them. In the administrative end of 
Government, none but the Hugheses and 
the Hoovers took any definite stand, for 
fear of ultimately finding themselves 
on the opposite and uncomfortable 
side from that of the Chief Executive 
or the party. But the lull in Congress is 
throwing foreign affairs into the fore- 
ground. Domestic politics and legisla- 
tion—tariff, immigration, prohibition— 
during the last session and throughout 
the year, have accentuated our interna- 
tional relations. The extra session of 
Congress, which will probably be called 
on November 20, will deal with the 
Administration’s ship-subsidy _legisla- 
tion, and this in itself has a definite 
international aspect. 

The Administration, particularly the 
President, has been more concerned 
about the foreign situation, than has 
Congress. The election eclipsed every- 
thing political in controlling interest at 
the Capitol. On the face of it, this 
seemed selfish, to say the least, but if we 
have government by the party system, 
we must have concentration upon the 
functioning of such party government, 
as the wheel turns and elections come 
and go. International affairs have made 
deep impressions upon the President. 
Secretary Hughes has not been an in- 
growing and inactive Secretary of State. 
Pianissimo diplomatic actions have is- 
sued from the Department of State, for 
the reason, no doubt, that the temper 
of the nation was interpreted as glad 
to be rid of Europe for a while, as 
more interested in  corner-grocery 
affairs, in business prosperity, and gen- 
eral war rehabilitation. But through 
it all, the United States has made 
notable international advances: 

First, as a center of world peace. The 
Hughes policy, as it has been indicated 
so far, will be remembered for its far- 
sighted endorsement of the conference 
method of discussing and settling inter- 
national matters. It is more likely that 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


Mr. Hughes will be credited with this 
advancement than that the name of the 
President will be linked with it. The 
President’s record in international af- 
fairs is punctuated by occasions when 
he quickly referred to the Secretary of 
State for explanations, interpretations, 
and for understanding of propositions 
which he had the honor of announcing. 


A New Conference 


Mr. Hughes’s latest addition to his 
get-together policy is the calling of the 
conference of Central American nations 
—Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, and Costa Rica—at Washing- 
ton, December 4, to discuss land dis- 
armament. Consider what this means— 
the start of the conference method as 
applied to the reduction of armies, 
the first step since the conference on 
naval disarmament in Washington last 
winter, which might result in further 
extending the idea to a world confer- 
ence on land disarmament. 

Little by little, it seems, we are fur- 
thering ideas originated by the League 
of Nations; but we are gathering the 
nations unto ourselves instead of be- 
coming a party in the councils of the 
League, and inconsistently declining 
conference invitations which create a 
European center of interest. 

Interesting in this connection was the 
appointment this week of Miss Grace 
Abbott, head of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, to serve on 
the Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children of the League of Nations. 
How we can continue to send represen- 
tatives, officials of the Government, to 
any section or committee of the League 
of Nations and retain our political and 
official aloofness, no layman can see. 
As soon as the appointment was an- 
nounced, Secretary Hughes was ques- 
tioned on this point and his answer 
was that it was an unofficial appoint- 
ment; that the United States would do 


all it could to help humanitarian 
causes. Mr. Hughes recalled other 
appointments. A list of them subse- 


quently was given out by the State 


Department. 
Representatives of the United States 


were present at the London confer- 
ence of the League of Nations Health 
and Sanitation Committee which dis- 
cussed standardization of serums. A 
delegate from our Public Health Ser- 
vice took part in the sanitary conven- 
tion held under the auspices of the 
League at Warsaw. The United States 
will be represented at a conference to 
be held soon in Brussels for the dis- 
cussion of an exchange of sanitary per- 
sonnel among nations. Dr. Dorset, of 
the Department of Agriculture, will at- 
tend a conference in London, called by 
the International Labor Office of the 
League, to take up the anthrax question, 
and now Miss Abbott and the White 
Slavery conference next summer. In 
prospect, is an international conference 
on the opium question in which it is 
likely this country will participate. 

If the League of Nations continues to 
widen its scientific and humanitarian 
scope, becoming less and less essentially 
political, it is not impossible that upon 
such a basis this country might ulti- 
mately become “unofficially” asso- 
ciated with the League. We might ignore 
politics and survive. We cannot ignore 
a humanitarian and social pressure and 
live in health and prosperity as a nation. 
Our shores are washed with the tides 
of other nations. Their health and 
sanitation are ours. 


“ Non-political ” 


Miss Abbott. in commenting upon 
her appointment. said that she would 
go to Europe only in an advisory and 
consultative capacity; that none of the 
findings of the Committee would be 
binding upon the United States. Presi- 
dent Harding called it a “non- 
political ” appointment. However. no 
American woman, as expert and respon- 
sible as Miss Grace Abbott, could sit 
in an international council and have her 
presence so unofficial that it meant noth- 
ig to her as an American official or 
an American citizen, or to the foreigners 
with whom she conferred. 

In explaining American participation, 
Secretary Hughes invariably reverts to 
the staying hand which was explicitly 
defined by Congress when the Senate, 
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in assenting to the separate treaty of 
peace with Germany, provided that “* the 
United States shall not be represented 
or participate in any body, agency ur 
commission unless Congress shall pro- 
vide for such representation or partici- 
pation.” In answer to Hamilton [Holt 
last summer, Mr. Hughes summed up 
by saying—‘ Of course, whatever your 
wishes may be, the fact is that the 
United States is not a member of the 
League and I have no authority to act 
as if it were.” 

The next question is, having called 
the first international conference for 
land disarmament, what has become of 
naval disarmament and the Washington 
treaties negotiated last winter and sent 
home to be approved by the home gov- 
ernment? We hear little about them. 
Occasionally we have a dispatch from 
Paris touching upon the probabilities 
of ratification of the treaties by France. 


FTER the meeting of the Medical 

Women’s International Associa- 

tion at Geneva I was in Paris en 
route to Russia when the reports of the 
Smyrna fire were received. Instantly 
I changed my plans and took the Orient 
Express to Constantinople. Here. fortu- 
nately, I caught a relief ship just ready 
to sail. Arrived in Smyrna September 
24, I found myself the only American 
woman there. All the American and 
other foreign women had been ordered 
out of the city and had sailed on the 
14th. 

Even from the harbor the sight of the 
city was a shock. I had visited it some 
years before and had always remem- 
bered its beauty, with its long quay 
curving along the waterfront for miles 
and its fine white buildings looking out 
over the harbor. Now as I saw the city 
from the approaching ship. the whole 
center along the quay lay before me 
a smoldering ruin. At one end stood 
the Turkish quarter, untouched. At 
the other end a few of those fine 
white buildings, spared by the fire, 
stood out like monuments to the mem- 
ory of Smyrna. These had been the 
homes of wealthy residents, who had 
fled before the oncoming Turks, leav- 
ing behind them, unguarded, treasures 
in rugs, furniture, silver and paintings. 
It was in one of these buildings. next 
to the American Consulate, that the re- 
lief headquarters had been established 
and this section became the center for 
such relief work as was possible under 
the appalling conditions. 

Just what those conditions were, ap- 
peared as soon as we left the ship. At 
least a quarter of a million people were 
massed together on the quay and the 
adjoining streets, huddled on the cob- 


For the rest, quiet. Where are they? 
The United States ratified the treaties 
with minor reservations within a few 
weeks after they were submitted to the 
Senate. Japan was the next signatory 
to seal them with Government assent, 
after having been the seat of the most 
turbulent discussion during the official 
parleys here. But Japan, under leader- 
ship of the Premier, Baron Kato, made 
good quickly in the spirit of the confer- 
was the next to 


ence. Great Britain 
ratify. There were now left the two 
other participants who signed the 


treaties, France and Italy. Neither has 
acted yet. France apparently is the 
deterrent upon Italy, and the attitude 
of the French Government, in a few 
words, seems to be to postpone ratifica- 
tion as long as possible in order to be 
able to use the fact of non-compliance 
as a trading weapon in international 
affairs. 
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Smyrna 
By Esther Pohl Lovejoy, M.D. 
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Dr. Lovejoy, Chairman of the American Wo- 
men’s Hospitals and President of the Medical 
Women’s International Association, was the only 
American woman in Smyrna during the evacua- 
tion of that ruined city. For a week she worked 
among the refugees. This is a page from her 
terrible story, written specially for The Citizen 
immediately on her return 
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blestones, where they had literally been 
squatting for ten terrible days—hun- 
gry, terrified, unspeakably uncomfort- 
able. Both quay and streets were reek- 
ing sewers, and the stench from that 
crowd as it stirred was sickening. 

But this was the zone of greatest 
safety—they dared not leave it. For it 
was within range of the searchlights 
on the warships of the Christian nations 
in the harbor, and they were these 
wretched people’s sole protection from 
the Turkish robbers. Among_ these 
Greek and Armenian refugees was 
a large proportion of English-speak- 
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The situation since the drawing of the 
treaties has time and again been hinted 
at as fruitful of producing the desired 
ratification by the French if we would 
play a card in favor of France; if the 
United States would show evidence of 
taking the French side, that nation 
would oblige by ratifying the treaties 
negotiated under American auspices. 
Italy wants to be able to cope with 
France in naval matters. If France 
holds out for a larger navy, Italy wi! 
feel that her naval strength allotte 
under the treaties will have to be rv 
considered. If France accepts the Was! - 
ington ratio, Italy undoubtedly wi 
follow. Indication of what the Frenc 
action will be is expected before lon; 
The French Senate has not been in se: 
sion. Prior to convening, conflictin 
reports have been current—that th 
Senate would ratify with reservation 

(Continued on page 25) 


ing people. Many had lived in America: 
many of the children had been born 
here; many others educated in the mis 
sion schools of the American Board 
They paid the United States the compli 
went of crowding as near as possible 
to the two American flags hung out ove1 
the Consulate and relief headquarters. 
And some of them wore little shreds 
of the red, white and blue, as the Turks 
wear blue beads to avert the evil eye. 
Sitting under the very guns of the Chris- 
tion powers, they had believed they 


would be protected. But they had 
reckoned without neutrality. By the 
time I got there they understood. The 


Turks had issued a proclamation, dis- 
tributing it by airplane, that all men 
between eighteen and forty-five were to 
be deported, though they were civilians. 
and that all others—men, women and 
children—who were not out of Smyrna 
by September 30 should share their 
fate. This had created panic, for de- 
portation to the interior—a vast un- 
known country—means death, prob- 
ably; final separation, certainly. For 
those huddled crowds on the quay the 
one hope was ships. 

On the 24th eight ships were loaded 
with refugees and taken away. On Mon- 
day only one ship arrived, and the de- 
spair deepened. That evening at dusk 
I went out on the balcony of the Relief 
House with a young Armenian woman 
with whom I shared a room, and looked 
out over the sea of tragic faces. There 
was a strange moan of many voices 
passing along the quay, like the mur- 
mur of waves or the sound of wind. 
I said to the Armenian girl, “What are 
they saying?” And she answered, “They 
are praying for ships.” 

This girl and her sister—fine. highly 
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cultivated young women—had been 
working among the refugees since the 
fire. Their brother was in hiding. | 
had urged them to take the first ship, 
lest there should be no more, but they 
steadfastly ' refused, because they said 
if they stayed they might find some 
one—some American—who would save 
him. If they went, they would sen- 
tence him to death. As for them, they 
had made up their minds to die rather 
than to fall into the hands of the Turks. 
(hat night when | was ready to go to 
bed I found the girl kneeling praying 
aloud for ships, and I felt that I had 
never heard prayer before—so pro- 
oundly trustful was her pleading with 
God. For the first time I understood 
he power of the Christian faith that 
iad sustained these people through 
heir suffering. Her prayer finished, 
he Armenian girl slept like a child, 
vhile I lay awake listening to the dread- 
‘ul sounds on the quay. 

Every night they came—those blood- 
urdling shrieks that swept along that 
ierrible quay. From the two Armenians 

knew what they meant. The Turkish 
oldiers were among the people, rob- 
‘ing them and stealing away their girls 
ry night, and the women were scream- 
ing to the battleships in the harbor to 
throw on their searchlights and drive 
the robbers away. For an hour or so 
there would be deep silence, then again 
those awful shrieks—and the search- 
lights flashing again. 


The Loading of the Ships 


Early Tuesday morning, September 
26, nineteen ships came into the har- 
bor, and the struggle to reach them be- 
gan. 

The quay was divided from the wharf 
by two iron picket fences about two 
hundred feet apart, and the people were 
forced to pass through gates so that they 
might be carefully examined, and all 
men between eighteen and forty-five 
might be detained for deportation. At 
the iron gates was a double line of 
Turkish soldiers; farther out on the 
wharf American sailors were stationed 
to help the refugees, and at the very end 
of the wharf, British sailors. For six 
hours I stood between the two gates. 
The crush was terrible. All along the 
first fence there were women trying to 
get over, or get their children over. 
Some of them caught on the pickets. 
Though they were all supposed to pass 
through the gate, some few got over by 
means of a bed-spring placed against 
the fence by an ingenious Turkish 
guard, who did a good business collect- 
ing money from those he assisted. 

At the gate the Turkish soldiers kept 
beating the women back with the butts 
of their guns in order that they might 
pass through more slowly. Time after 
time, as I stood there. I noticed the 
Turks seize. search and rob women as 
they passed. Their rings were torn 
from their fingers, and finally the rob- 


bery was expedited by merely striking 
them across their fingers with canes. 
which meant—take off and deliver. 

Often when a man came through and 
was seized by the soldiers, he would 
pay a price ana pass on; but before he 
had gone twenty feet, he would be 
seized by another soldier, and then an- 
other. Finally, he would be detained 
farther out on the wharf and placed 
among the prisoners. His money never 
saved him. At first it seemed strange 
that the money was not all taken at 
once, but manifestly this was an ar- 
rangement between the soldiers to pre- 
vent their officers from getting all the 
loot. I had been told that the officers 
objected to the robberies, but while I 
stood at the gate I saw officers as well 
as common soldiers participate in the 
robberies. 

Many women and _ children 
crushed, and some of them were forced 
over the edge of the quay into the shal- 
low water. Just beyond them, in an 
angle where the quay joined the wharf, 
a large number of dead animals, with 
here and there a human body, bloated 
and putrid, were washed to and fro 
with the waves. 

Every day at the gate was a 
tinuous succession of harrowing inci- 
dents. Men came through with their 
families, often carrying an invalid wife 
or an aged mother. The living burden 
was torn from their shoulders. and the 
wives and children, clinging to their 
men in desperation, screaming and 
pleading, were forcibly separated from 
them; the men were beaten with the 
butts of guns, the women forced on— 
always with the same Turkish cry— 
Haide! Haide! (Begone, begone.) 

By the time the women had struggled 
to the gate, many had lost their shoes, 
their clothes were torn, their hair 
streaming. One poor old lady who had 
been separated from her people, strug- 
gled through naked from the waist 
down, apparently unconscious of the 
fact. Another woman who had _ lost 
her children, dropped her bundles and 
with miraculous strength climbed the 
fence. She was held by a Turkish sol- 
dier and beaten in an effort to make 
her turn back. But acting on the pow- 
erful maternal instinct, she kept on. 
Finally the Turkish soldier put a rifle 
against her temple and forced her 
against a building, holding her pinned 
there. But she would not give in and 
finally with a shrug of his shoulders 
he let her go. One man at the mo- 
ment of approaching the gate slashed 
his throat with a razor—and escaped. 
Another man, whose arms were bound 
behind him, suddenly sprang into the 
water and drowned. Suicides were fre- 
quent on the wharf. Three women 
were coming along together: two young 
women and an old woman who had 
obviously reached the end of her en- 
durance. Finally she fell and _ the 
young women knelt beside her, prayed 
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and kissed her hands, and with every 
expression of tenderness rolled her 
into the water. And so the thing went 
on and on and on—throughout the 
week between the 24th and the 30th. 

There were a large number of preg- 
nant women in this quarter of a million 
people and their labors were precipi- 
tated by the horrible experiences 
through which they were passing. A 
British surgeon at the end of the wharf 
was taking care of a great many sick and 
injured people. He told me he knew 
nothing about maternity work and asked 
me if I wouldn’t watch the crowd for 
the women in labor and help them in 
their great trouble. 


Terrible Motherhood 


Day after day | went to the dock early 
in the morning and remained until the 
ship loading ceased at night. Children 
were born on the quay, some on the 
wharf, but most of the women we got 
aboard ship before their babies came. 
The sailors on the wharf soon came to 
know me and to call me in all of these 
cases. A British boy called me _ to 
a ship just going out where there were 
three women in need of help. I had 
time to find only one of them. She 
was literally packed in with a mass of 
people—so closely jammed in this aw- 
ful hole that the place was humid from 
their breathing. Finally we got the 
woman out, with great difficulty. Her 
clothes were ragged, her hairpins were 
gone and her hair hung down, her shoes 
were lost, her silk stockings were worn 
out and her feet were blistered. She 
was dirty and she stank, like all the 
rest, but when I examined her I no- 
ticed that her chemise was made of fine 
linen, hand embroidered. She spoke 
English, and when I asked her sister, 
who was with her, what she had to wrap 
the baby in, she opened a little bundle 
of clothes—all made by hand and ex- 
quisitely dainty. 

They loaded refugee ships at night 
only once. At dusk the warships threw 
their searchlights across to the wharf. 
In the path of the searchlight away out 
on the water there were two men swim- 
ming for their lives, trying to reach a 
ship. Two Turkish soldiers were sta- 
tioned at the edge of the wharf to shoot 
these men and they shot time after time. 
The bullets would go beyond them 
and skip along the water and then again 
they would fall short. Finally one of 
the men ceased swimming—I do not 
know whether or not he was shot; but 
the Americans were aroused, and they 
finally went out in American boats and 
took those men out of the water. Then 
came the vital question of neutrality. 
In order to maintain neutrality they 
could not take these men on board an 
American ship. On the other hand, 
the rules of neutrality forbade turning 
them over to the Turks. So finally they 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


Questions for November 7 


about to vote their first real opinion 

of the Republican administration. 
After spectacular primaries, which pro- 
vided the thrills in the campaign this 
year, the final discussions have, for 
the most part, awakened little but local 
interest—and locally the issues in many 
cases have been brought down to a low 
level of personal exchanges rather 
than national debate. 

With Senator Frelinghuysen in New 
Jersey fighting Governor Edwards on 
a charge that the latter is trying to 
raise “the bottle-cry of freedom” and 
Edwards responding that Frelinghuy- 
sen’s ruddy complexion “ didn’t come 
from the golf links but cost money,” 
some idea may be had of the class of 
bon-mots featuring some of the major 
contests. With Senator Reed in Mis- 
souri attacking R. R. Brewster as 
“ Brewster the rooster,” and the latter 
throwing personal opprobriums all 
over Reed, a further example of the 
high standard of the campaign is of- 
fered. In Ohio, home state of the Presi- 
dent, beer and wine, seeking return to 
power via a referendum proposal to be 
voted on by the people. have become 
the leading “ candidates” in that state. 
Relative apathy marks the public inter- 
est in other candidates, such as the 
senatorial and gubernatorial. Ohio 
bids fair to go Democratic, which will 
be generally taken as a blow to the ad- 
ministration but may actually mean 
nothing at all. 

So the closing days of the campaign 
have gone. 

With no chance of the tariff being 
operative to a test degree before elec- 
tion day and with the work of the 
arms conference virtually nullified by 
the failure of France and Italy to ratify 
the treaties effected, these works have 
lost much of their expected campaign 
appeal, and there appears to be a great 
dearth of issues. And when there are 
no great outstanding party issues party 
alignments become increasingly less 
positive and the openings for indepen- 
dents are found to be commensurately 
wide. Witness the unprecedented 
majority rolled up by Senator LaFollette 
in Wisconsin, the overwhelming defeat 
administered Senator New in Indiana 
by former Senator Beveridge, the sub- 
stantial rebuff accorded Senator Mc- 
Cumber in North Dakota by the former 
Non-Partisan League governor, Lynn 
Frazier, and the crushing of the admin- 
istration organization in Iowa by Smith 
Brookhart, nominated as the Republi- 
can candidate for the Senate but re- 
garded by the national party leaders as 
a “ radical progressive.” 

Because many _ independent-minded 


Te people of the country are now 


By Robert J. Bender 


voters, strongly augmented by the rising 
generation of new ballot forces, includ- 
ing the women, fail to distinguish out- 
standing differences between the two 
major parties, there is the great open- 
ing this year for those who are candi- 
dates on a Republican or Democratic 
platform, generally speaking, but made 
up of planks hewn according to their 
own private ideas. 

Granted that LaFollette, Brookhart, 
Frazier and Beveridge will be elected 
this fall (and conditions now tend to 
favor this rather than make such an 
outcome doubtful), what is the outlook 
in the Senate? At the present time 
there are in the Senate numerous Repub- 
licans who are of strong independent 
political mind. Take, for example, 
Senators Borah, Idaho; Norris, Ne- 
braska; Johnson, California; Peter 
Norbeck, South Dakota; Ladd, North 
Dakota; France, Maryland; and to 


a somewhat less degree, Senators 
Capper, Kansas; McCormick, _ IIli- 
nois; McNary, Oregon, and _ Len- 


root, Wisconsin. Add these to the 
four first mentioned, give them a 
leader and this independent group could 
crack the whip over both old parties. 

The potentiality of their position is 
the greater because, during the next 
two years, another third of the Senate 
personnel must place itself in readiness 
for re-election and if the reaction of 
the people during this period is increas- 
ingly independent or progressive, the 
progressive wing will be able to count 
on added support in the upper branch 
of Congress. 

It is a fact that the Republican leaders 
are not concerned so much about retain- 
ing a comfortable majority in both 
branches of Congress after the fall elec- 
tions, as they are over holding those 
majorities in line after they are elected. 
From this distance there is every indica- 
tion that the sensation of the next regu- 
lar term of Congress—that opening next 
spring—will be featured by a contest 
in leadership between the independent 
Senate clique and the regular adminis- 
tration organization. 

As a result of the somewhat startling 
demonstration by voters during the 
primaries that they are thinking along 
independent, progressive rather than 
strictly old-party lines, there has been a 
revival of discussion in current period- 
icals and newspapers of the possibility 
of a third party in 1924. 

In this connection the name of Senator 
William Borah of Idaho—as usual—is 
advanced with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm. Borah has made it rather 
plain that he thinks there may be some 
justification in the charge that the two 
old parties have rather outlived their 


usefulness. On this premise, it follows 
that it is his opinion a new party would 
not be either inadvisable or unlikely. 
But Borah is a two-party man; he does 
not believe that there is a chance for 
three-party government. He demon- 
strated that when he declined to follow 
Roosevelt into the Bull-Moose party in 
1912 and proved consistent when he 
turned a deaf ear to proffers of a vice- 
presidential nomination when the pro- 
gressive party still tried to keep alive at 
Chicago in 1920. Borah, therefore, 
looks rather for an evolution within the 
two major parties which will perhaps 
develop in some not-far-distant political 
year, a new alignment with progressives 
of all faiths in one camp and conserva- 
tives of all faiths in another. By what- 
ever name this new division might be 
known, it would embody these elements. 
Singularly, such Republicans as Frank 
Munsey and Nicholas Murray Butler 
have recently openly advocated such a 
new alignment. 

By nature, Borah, it would seem, 
would rather be an active worker toward 
bringing about this political change 
than a candidate to be its standard 
bearer when it was once born. At this 
juncture, Senator LaFollette assumes a 
position well up front on the stage. 
LaFollette’s campaign for renomina- 
tion was based largely upon bitter 
assaults on the administration legisla- 
tive program, particularly in regard to 
taxes, tariff and railroads. He has been 
a candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination before virtually 
every convention since and including 
1908 and there appears to be little doubt 
that he has launched forth to make the 
attempt of his life in 1924. 

LaFollette has the strong support of 
labor—which Senator Borah has not. 
On the other hand he has not made 
the impress on other voting classes 
that Borah has. Between the two men, 
if they decided to attempt a union of 
forces and a gathering of other indepen- 
dents about them, they could make 
things politically miserable for both 
old parties—particularly the Republi- 
cans. The Committee of Forty-eight, a 
third-party movement, is working to- 
ward the development of such a group 
of “liberals.” It is carrying on cam- 
paigns in seven states—either in cooper- 
ation with other organizations, as in 
South Dakota, or with an independent 
ticket, as in Pennsylvania. The other 
states are Nebraska, Idaho, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Delaware. 

Whatever may be the results of the 
November 7 elections there already is 
absolute assurance of that refreshment 
that is to be afforded from a substantia] 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Wheels of British Government 


so different from the coming elec- 

tion in the United States, that a 
brief review of the structure of the Brit- 
ish government may be helpful to an 
intelligent understanding of the de- 
spatches from London in the daily 
papers. 

The British Parliament, unlike the 
United States Congress, has unlimited 
power. It exists nominally by the will 
of the King, actually, as Lord Bryce 
said, “It can make and unmake any 
law, change the form of government or 
the succession to the crown.” 

The English have no written constitu- 
tion. There is no distinction between a 
law and a constitutional amendment. 
Every measure enacted by Parliament 
is “constitutional” and there is no 
higher authority in the making of laws. 

In the United States not only may the 
question of the constitutionality of a 
measure passed by Congress create an 
immense amount of litigation, but the 
hands of the government are often tied 
and reforms which a great majority of 
the people ardently desire, may be com- 
pletely blocked. Witness the recent at- 
tempt to curb child labor. A parallel 
case could not happen in England. 

On the other hand, it is possible in 
England to refer a question of funda- 
mental importance to the voters by a 
dissolution of Parliament and a general 
election, although such referendum is 
not obligatory. The question of a re- 
form of the House of Lords was put be- 
fore the voters in the election of 1910, 
but six million women were enfran- 
chised in 1918 by act of Parliament 
without a referendum. 

The House of Commons consists of 
707 members, 492 for England, 36 for 
Wales, 74 for Scotland and 105 for 
Ireland. Fifteen of these members rep- 
resent the Universities. Any British sub- 
ject, man or woman (with some few ex- 
ceptions), is qualified to represent any 
constituency. 

The House of Lords consists of six 
distinct groups: 1. Princes of royal 
blood. 2. Peers with hereditary seats. 
3. Sixteen peers representing Scotland 
and elected for one term by Scottish 
peers. 4. Twenty-eight peers repre- 
senting Ireland, elected for life by Irish 
peers. 5. Six Lords of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary, who constitute the supreme judi- 
cial tribunal. 6. Twenty-six Lords 
Spiritual who represent the church. 

The oldest son of an hereditary peer 
inherits his father’s seat and title and 


Ts: pending election in England is 





The principal authority consulted for this 
article is “The Governments of Europe,’ by 
i980)” Austin Ogg. (Macmillan, revised 
920. 


cannot renounce either. Citizen readers 
will remember that it was when Vis- 
count Astor was obliged to give up his 
seat in the House of Commons and go 
into the House of Lords that Lady Astor 
was elected to succeed him. A measure 
to remove the sex qualification and to 
permit peeresses in their own right to 
sit in the House of Lords was passed 
by the House of Commons in 1919 but 
rejected by the Upper House. 

While the total membership of the 
House of Lords is about 675, the at- 
tendance is usually very small. Some 





The British Houses of Parliament 
From an etching by Philip Plimlott 


members after qualifying for a seat 
never occupy it. The princes rarely 
appear. Three constitutes a quorum for 
the transaction of business, but a meas- 
ure is not considered decided unless 
there is an attendance of at least 30. 

In 1911, as a result of much dissatis- 
faction in the country, the powers of 
the House of Lords were curtailed espe- 
cially in connection with financial meas- 
ures. “ Money bills ” may now be passed 
by the House of Commons and become 
law with the assent of the Crown with- 
out the concurrence of the Upper House. 
Other bills may become law without the 
consent of the House of Lords if they 
have passed the House of Commons 
three successive sessions. The House of 
Commons, as a consequence, has now al- 
most complete authority in law making. 

Parliament meets annually, the ses- 
sion beginning about the first of Feb- 
ruary and usually lasting until August 
or September. Members are paid 
£400 ($2,000) a year. The maximum 
term of a Parliament is five years (re- 
duced from seven in 1911), but its 
average life has been from three to 
four years. On account of the World 
War the term of the Parliament elected 


in 1910 was extended three 
longer than the maximum, and it lasted 
continuously until 1918. Bills may be 
introduced in either House, either by 
the government or by a private mem- 
ber. 

Bills relating to finance must orig- 
inate in the Lower House and judicial 
bills in the Upper. While the proce- 
dure is the same for both, government 
bills take precedence over those of pri- 
vate members, and it is extremely dif- 
ficult for an important or controversial 
measure to be passed unless it com- 
mends the active support of the gov- 
ernment. Three readings of a bill are 
required in each House as in the 
United States Congress. No Parlia- 
mentary act is valid without the con- 
sent of the Crown, but the veto power 
has not been exercised for more than 
a century. 

The responsibility for the govern- 
ment of England rests with the Cabinet 
and the center of power is the Prime 
Minister. When a Ministry resigns or 
has lost the support of Parliament and 
has “fallen,” a new Prime Minister is 
named by the King. The Ministers are 
the chief executive officials at the head 
of the principal departments of gov- 
ernment. They include the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
frames the annual budget, the Admir- 
alty, six Secretaries of State, viz.: for 
War, for Foreign Affairs, for the Home 
Office, for the Colonies, for India, 
and for Air; the Lord High Chancellor, 
the Board of Trade, the Board of Edu- 
cation, Board of Works and of Agricul- 
ture. 

At the beginning of the war the Min- 
istry numbered from fifty to sixty per- 
sons. Since then many others have 
been added, notably Munitions, Labor, 
Pensions, Shipping, Transpert and 
Public Health. About one-third of the 
Ministers are in the Cabinet and help 
shape the policy of government. AI- 
ways included are the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and all the Sec- 
retaries of State. Other Ministers are 
chosen by the Premier. Members of 
the Ministry must have seats in Parlia- 
ment. If a man is desired in a min- 
isterial position who is not in Parlia- 
ment, he is either made a Peer and so 
becomes a member of the House of 
Lords or he is elected to a seat in the 
House of Commons. This is an ad- 
vantage which Cabinet Officers in the 
United States do not have. 

The Cabinet decides not only 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ERE is a list of women nominees 
H whose fate is about to be de- 
cided at the polls. The list 
might have been nearly twice as long 
if we had been able to make room for 
all the minor-office candidates whose 
names have come in. We put them all in 
and had to cut them all out. The list 
might have been still longer if the 
other eleven states had responded. It 
is very largely based on reports kindly 
supplied to us by state committees. 
About 250 are entered in this list. 
In all there must have been nearly 
four hundred. Draw your own con- 


clusions. We'll tell you ours, later. 
Names received after October 28 

could not be entered. 

ALABAMA 

State Representative 
DEMOCRAT 

Mrs. J. G. Wilkins, Selma. 

ARIZONA 


Representative in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 


Emma Martin Guild (Mrs. H. A.), 
Phenix 
State Treasurer 
REPUBLICAN 
Miss Jane Gregg, Phoenix 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
DEMOCRAT 
Miss C. Louise Boskeinger. 
CALIFORNIA 


Representative in Congress 
SOCIALIST 


Elvina S. Beals, Berkeley 
Member State Assembly 
REPUBLICAN 

Miss Esto Broughton, Modesto 
Mrs. Grace Dorris, Bakersfield 
Miss Eleanor Miller, Pasadena 
Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, Berkeley 
Mrs. Cora Woodbridge, Roseville 


COLORADO 


State Representative 

DEMOCRAT 
Sadie G. Barlow, Fairplay 
Nellie M. Fisher, Denver 
Olive A. Killin, Kiowa 
Katherine McLamont, Colorado Springs 
Olive Oliver, Denver 
Mrs. W. O. Patterson, 
Jessie Moore, Wray 
May M. Peake, Denver 
Jennie D. Ray, Denver 


State Supt. of Public Instruction 
DEMOCRAT 


Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 


State Senator 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Emily Wakeman Hartley, Stam- 
ford 
Mrs. Viola A. Holt, Bristol 
Mrs. Josepha Whitney, New Haven 


Mrs. 
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DELAWARE 


State Senator 


FORWARD PARTY 
(Branch of the Committee of 48) 


Elizabeth B. Stirlith, Wilmington 
State Representative 
FORWARD PARTY 
Clara Finkelstein, Wilmington 
Florence Garvin, Arden 
State Auditor of Accounts 
DEMOCRAT 


Mrs. Mabel Frances Derby, Woodside 
FORWARD PARTY 
Mrs. Mabel Frances Derby, Woodside 
GEORGIA 
Member General Assembly 
DEMOCRAT 


Miss Bessie Kempton, Atlanta 
Mrs. Viola R. Napier, Macon 


IDAHO 
State Supt. of Schools 


REPUBLICAN 


Miss Elizabeth Russum, Kellogg 
DEMOCRAT 
Miss Retta Martin, Lewiston 
ILLINOIS 


Representative (at Large) in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 


Winnifred Mason Huck, Chicago 


State Senator 
F'ARMER-LABOR 
Josephine Marie Loverglis, Chicago 
Elizabeth Minehan, Galesburg 


Member State Legislature 
SOCIALIST 
Mary Jurgelonis, Chicago 


Hildegard M. Bendler, Harvey 


Mrs. 








Miss Gladys Pyle 


Simmons 


Mrs. 


Cc. B. 





Supt. of Public Instruction 

SocIALIST 

Bertha Hale White, Chicago 

Trustee of the University of Illinois 
REPUBLICAN 

Mary E. Busey, Urbana 
DEMOCRAT 

Mrs. Mary Ward Hart, Benton 

Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, Chicago 
SOCIALIST 

Mrs. Winnie E. Branstetter, Chicago 

Mrs. Agnes Martin, Chicago 

Miss Ellen Persons, Chicago 





F'ARMER-LABOR 
Anna Dooley, Joliet 
Ruby Huber Ernest, Chicago 
County Commissioner 
DEMOCRAT 


E. W. Bemis, Cook County 


Mrs. 
SOCIALIST 


Gertrude Dublin, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Representative in Congress 
DEMOCRAT 


Miss Esther K. O’Keefe, 


State Senator 
DEMOCRAT 


Lillie M. Tweedy, Cambridge City 


Plymouth 


Seven Democratic women are nom- 
inated for Recorder. 

IOWA 
Representative in Congress 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Jett Wickersham Douglas, Fort 

Dodge 
Secretary of State 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Marie Moore Fredrickson, Cedar 


Falls 
Supt. of Public Instruction 


DEMOCRAT 
Miss Himena Hoffman, Fort Dodge 


KANSAS 
State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 
Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, Liberal 
Mrs. Ida M. Walker, Norton 
DEMOCRAT 
Nellie Cline, Larned 
Daisy Davis, Elkhart 
Mamie Sharp, Council Grove 


Maine elections already held. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


State | 
DEMOCRATIC 
Mrs. Florence A. Johnson, Fitchburg 


Senator 


State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 

Viola M. Alward, Boston 
Catherine D. Bell, Boston 
M. Sylvia Donaldson, Brockton 
Jessie F. Emery, Roxbury 
Aurelia C. Gillespi, Boston 
Edna L. Tilden, Boston 


State Auditor 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Alice E. Cram, Boston 
SOcIALIST 
Edith M. Williams, Brookline 
Seven Democratic women are running 
for “Representative in General Court ” 
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MICHIGAN 
State Representative 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Louise H. Bell, Marquette 
Carolyn H. Key, Detroit 
Mrs. Clara Knee, Grand Rapids 
Secretary of State 
DEMOCRAT 
Miss Jessie C. Porter, Marshall 
Six Democratic women are running 
for County Clerk, eleven for Register 
if Deeds, six for County Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA 
U. S. Senator 
DEMOCRAT 
{nna Dickie Olesen (Mrs. Peter), 
Cloquet 
Representative in Congress 
DEMOCRAT 


Mrs. Lillien Cox Gault, St. Peter 
State Representative 
Non-partisan—No party designation— 


Myrtle A. Cain, Lillian Ferrall, S. D. | 


Dickey Hough (all Minneapolis), Han- 
iah J. Kempfer (Erhard), Catherin B. 
Lawrence (Duluth), Mabeth Hurd 
Paige (Mrs. James I., Minneapolis), 
Grace E. Merritt Peterson (Fairmount), 


Leora C. Sherman (Minneapolis), 
Sarah Sprague (Perham), Elizabeth 
Wetmore, Martha Anderson Wyman 


(both Minneapolis. ) 
Secretary of State 
FARMER-LABOR 
Susie W. Stageberg, Red Wing 
MISSOURI 


Representative in Congress 
DEMOCRAT 


Mrs Luella St. Clair-Moss, Columbia 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
REPUBLICAN 
Grace F. Kaercher, Ortonville 

NEBRASKA 


State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 


Helen Linderman, Central City 
Mrs. Jean Whitney, Norfolk 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
Non-partisan office 
Miss Ruth Pyrtle (Republican), Lin- 


coln 
NEVADA 
Member State Assembly 


REPUBLICAN 
Ruth A. Durgan, Goldfield 
Mrs. Theresa L. Henderson, Tonopah 
Genevieve H. Sperling, Hawthorne 
Alice S. Towle, Fallon 


DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Martha O. Davis, Reno 
Mrs. Louise M. Hays, Tonopah 
Mrs. Rita D. Millar, Hawthorne 
Mrs. Ida E. Sanford, Fallon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Representative 
DEMOCRAT 

Miss Emma L. Bartlett, Raymond 
Gertrude Caldwell, Portsmouth 
Mrs. Marguerite C. Drapeau, Concord 
Dr. Mary L. R. Farnum, Boscawen 
Miss Mary A. Higgins, Peterborough 
Dr. Anna B. Parker, New Hampton 
Mary A. Perkins, East Kingston 


NEW JERSEY 
Member State Assembly 
REPUBLICAN 

Miss Ann E. Armstrong, Jersey City 
Mrs. Mary Chase, West New York 
Mrs. Constance Eisinger, Weehawken 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Trenton 

Mrs. Mabel C. North, Essex Co. 
Agnes A. Schermerhorn (Mrs. J. 

East Orange 


Mrs. Lillian Summers, Kearney 
DEMOCRAT : 
Mrs. Katherine Brown, Jersey Citv 


NEW MEXICO 
U. S. Senator 


INDEPENDENT 
Mrs. Maud Casad Mandell, Mesilla 
Park 


R.) 











B. Pyke Mrs. James Paige 


Mrs. A. 





Representative in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 
Adelina Otero-Warren, Santa Fé 
Secretary of State 


DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Soledad Chacon, Albuquerque 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
REPUBLICAN 
Mrs. Maude L. Blaney, Carrizozo 
DEMOCRAT 
Miss Isabel Eccles, Silver City 
NEW YORK 
U. S. Senator 
SOCIALIST AND FARMER-LABOR 
Mrs. Esther Lefkowitz, New York 
Representative in Congress 
PROHIBITION 
Mrs. Mamie Colvin, New York 
SOCIALIST AND FARMER-LABOR 
Mina Eskenazi, New York 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, New York 
State Senator 


SOCIALIST AND FARMER-LABOR 
Gertrude Weil Klein, Brooklyn 
Johanna Lindlof, Brooklyn 
Mrs. Lucia N. Oliviere, Schenectady 

Member State Assembly 

SOCIALIST AND FARMER-LABOR 
Jane Gray Allen, Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Mary E. Geise, Cecile L. Griel, 
Ida Crouch Hazlett, Marie B. Mac- 
Donald, May H. Mainland (all N. Y. 
C. except two). Clarina Michelson, 
Mabel L. Rees, Elizabeth Smith, Sadie 
C. Smith. 

PROHIBITION 


Grace Lefferts 
Ida W. Brown 


Lieutenant-G overnor 
SOCIALIST AND FARMER-LABOR 


Theresa B. Wiley, Schenectady 
Secretary of State 


PROHIBITION 


Mrs. H. G. Estelle, Poughkeepsie 
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County Judge of Children’s Court 
REPUBLICAN 
Miss Ruth Taylor, Westchester Co. 
Mrs. Luella R. North, Clinton Co. 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Marguerite Thompson, 
mer Co, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Representative in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
REPUBLICAN 
Miss Minnie Jean Nielson, Bismarck 


OHIO 
United States Senator 
INDEPENDENT 
Virginia Darlington Green, Cleveland 
Judge of Supreme Court 
INDEPENDENT (NON-POLITICAL) 
Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 
State Senator 
REPUBLICAN 
Nettie B. Loughead (Mrs. C. W.) 
DEMOCRAT 
Cora C. Cooley (Mrs. Harris R.) Cleve- 
land 
Bernice S. Pyke (Mrs. A. B.), Cleve- 
land 
Carrie Ridgely (Mrs. James A.), Nor- 
wood 


Herki- 


FARMER-LABOR 


Edna C. Ohstein 


State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 
May M. Van Wye, Clifton 
DEMOCRAT 


Bushea (Mrs. William), 


Frances F. 

Cleveland 
Miss Eleanor Matre, Cincinnati 
Luetta Peabody, Oberlin 
Miss Margaret Whitaker, Cincinnati 
Mrs. De Etta Wilson, Xenia 
Margaret Wund, Morrow 

F'ARMER-LABOR 

Emma Betz, Cincinnati 
Kathryn N. Prout, Cincinnati 

Nine Democratic nominees for Clerk 
of Courts, fifteen for Recorder, scven 
for Treasurer. 

OKLAHOMA 
Representative in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 
Miss Alice M. Robertson (for re-elec- 

tion), Muskogee 
State Senator 
REPUBLICAN 
Jeannette M. Jackson, Wilson. 
Alice Needham, Purcell 
State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 
Abbie B. Hillerman, Sapulpa 
Lila D. Lindsey, Tulsa 
Bessie S. McColgin, Rankin 
Callie G. Schaff, Holdenville 
DEMOCRAT 
Earl Anderson, Drumright 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Kditorially Speaking 





Finding a Party 
Third in Mrs. Catt’s series on “ How to Be a Good Citizen.” 


OIN a party, but know why you join it and go into it 
J with your eyes open. Political parties in this day are 

not particularly alluring. They are not at present cru- 
sading; they are “ standing pat.” 

Commenting upon the American party system James Bryce 
said: “ A party may hold together long after its moral life 
is extinct Parties go on contending because their 
members have formed habits of joint action and have con- 
tracted hatreds and prejudices and also because the leaders 
find advantages in using these habits and playing on these 
prejudices. The American parties now continue to exist be- 
cause they have existed. The mill has been constructed and 
the machinery goes on turning even when there is no grist 
to grind.” True, but never mind. 

It must not be forgotten that our nation has fought out 
great issues, it has established great causes, it has developed 
great men, it has taken its place among world nations. This 
it has done with political machinery as it is. What has been 
done can and will be done again. With better machinery 
more will be accomplished. 

The Good Citizen can enter politics like a crusader even 
though the party is not crusading. Do not let the task dismay 
you. The millennium will come but as some one has said, 
there is no short cut to it. 

Parties must be composed of the kind of people who live 
in a country. Their character will be shaped by conditions 
as they are, not by conditions as they should be. Politics, as 
it is, represents the political evolution of our people up to 
this date and therefore is not to be scorned. On the contrary 
one is under constraint to respect it. 

The king was necessary in his day. He made the laws and 
enforced them when the people were unfit to rule themselves. 
The parties have taken the king’s place, and are serving as a 
link between the autocracy of the past and the democracy of 
the far-off future. Since the Good Citizen lives now he must 
join a present-day party. How? 

There are three ways in which the Good Citizen may func- 
tion through political parties. (1) He may join a minority 
party which has no hope of gaining national power and 
merely propagates a program by that method. Unless the 
citizen is convinced that agitation for that particular program 
is the greatest of all political needs, this form of service at 
this time is not to be recommended. (2) He may join the 
dominant party of his choice. (3) He may join a non-parti- 
san or all-partisan group which advocates a measure or 
measures in the expectation of arousing sufficient sentiment 
to persuade the dominant parties to include them in the party 
program. The Good Citizen can therefore work as a partisan 
and a non-partisan, thus using two political processes. 

In Great Britain there is a so-called Liberal and a Conserva- 
tive Party; on the Continent, a party of the Left, a party of 
the Right, and a Centrum. In this country we have all three 
in each dominant party. It is difficult to imagine a Good 
Citizen deliberately selecting the Right or the Center as a 
matter of choice; their membership was born to its political 
station. The Good Citizen will surely choose the Left wing 
of his Party. 

Fate will soon decide for him what his quality will be— 
“hard boiled” or “ yellow.” A few months ago President 
Harding said to a convention of postmasters: “I prefer a 
hard-boiled Democrat to a yellow Republican.” A “ hard- 
boiled ” partisan is one who has never strayed from the fold, 
votes the party ticket straight, and always likes the platform 
(usually never having read it). The “ yellow” partisan is 


one who calls his party names when it wriggles out of a 
responsibility, belabors it loudly when it ignores an import- 
ant issue and scratches his party ticket when to do so will in 
his judgment help the nation. 

When any of these things has happened the party leaders 
shrug their shoulders and speak of him as “ yellow, you 
know.” The martyrdom carries compensation; the opposing 
party call him an Independent. 

There is nothing the party leaders find so difficult to for- 
give and forget as party irregularity. All voters are entreated. 
urged and even harassed into regularity; and regarded with 
suspicion not over polite when they fail to come up to the 
mark, Yet this regularly has queer aspects. 

Not long ago Senator Reed of Missouri was approaching 
his primary with trepidation, whereupon a few Democrats 
pronounced his praise in the Senate in order to help him on 
his way, but nothing any Democrat said could compare with 
the words of honied sweetness uttered by Republicans, includ- 
ing Senators Smoot and Watson, trusted leaders of standpat, 
hard boiled, rock of Gibraltar Republicans. 

A week later Senator Borah denounced his party’s tariff 
plan in the dictionary’s best expressions for contempt, where- 
upon that leader of standpat, granite ribbed Democrats, Sena- 
tor Robinson of Arkansas, pronounced a Ciceronean oration 
full of praise and near adulation of Senator Borah. Why 
these strange manifestations—Republicans singing lyrics to 
Democrats, and Democrats to Republicans? Because neither 
Senator Reed nor Senator Borah is regular! That is why the 
Good Citizen should enter politics with his eyes open, not 
that he may see who’s who so much as what’s what. Let it 
be put down as a demonstrated fact, that irregularity within 
one’s own party is political crime; in the opposing party the 
same act is a heroic virtue, provided, and only provided, it 
is performed cleverly and effectively. 

After all, finding one’s party is rarely a painful process; 
most men and women walk without much ceremony into the 
party of their father and arouse surreptitious smiles among 
their friends by the labored reasons they give for their 
choice. It does not really matter. The nation has sur- 
vived administrations of both and a degree of progress has 
been attained under each régime. Both parties stand in need 
of a few more Good Citizens on the Left, fortified by the 
rules already learned. Archimedes could find plenty of ful- 
crums on which to apply his lever in either party. 

There have been times in the world when—and there are 
doubtless places where—the Good Citizen would need to com- 
pare party principles before choosing a party. That happens 
when parties are crusading; not when they are standing pat. 
Here the parties differ in policies, history, traditions but not 
in principles; neither is contending for a principle. Let not 
the Good Citizen be troubled over the absence of principles; 
they come in epochs and this day lies between the periods. 
Let him choose his party understandingly if he can, by in- 
heritance if he must, and make ready for his work.— 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


A Hard Job for the Voter 


AMPLE ballots, already seen for the election, make one 
groan at the heavy burden put on the voter in the 
United States. Political economists say that even a 

thoughtful man or woman cannot make an intelligent choice 
of more than three or four officers on a ballot. Yet most 
ballots which will be presented to voters on November 7 
will contain from fifteen to thirty offices to fill and the 
names of from fifty to considerably over one hundred can- 
didates. In many states there are, in addition, constitutional 
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amendments to be voted on. In Ohio, for example, a voter 
will be given five separate ballots to mark. 

In no other country in the world does democracy make 
such impossible demands on the voter. It is obvious that 
a voter cannot know about all the candidates whose names 
appear, and that only a small proportion will even make 
an attempt to exercise intelligent, thoughtful judgment. 

There is great need in every state for a shortening of the 
number of elective offices. This means a change in public 
opinion which too long has believed that every office-holder 
should be elected, not appointed. A long ballot makes for 
machine control and for unintelligent voting. A short bal- 
lot means a more thoughtful choice on the part of the voter 
and the definite responsibility of those elected—G. F. B. 


Observers Only 
r YHERE have been encouraging items of news recently for 


those who want to see the United States increase iis direct 

share in the world’s councils. Especially the appoint- 
ments (though “ unofficial”) of representatives on important 
humanitarian commissions of the League of Nations, which 
Mrs. Stokes describes on page 7. There is a mite of encour- 
agement too in the prompt and definite response of the State 
Department to the invitation to be represented at the Near 
East Conference in Lausanne. We might even derive encour- 
agement from the fact that more than one observer will be 
sent. But we were invited to send a representative either as 
an observer or “in a more active capacity,” and there will 
be much disappointment that we have chosen the former and 
lesser réle. The reason given for not entering the conference 
officially was that the United States had not been at war with 
Turkey and was not a party to the Treaty of Sévres. True 
enough; but to the mere lay and feminine mind that has a 
formal, legalistic sound. The great points at issuue are the 
freedom of the Straits—a question that concerns the world; 
and the protection of the Christian minorities in Thrace and 
Asia Minor—a question of humanity. We have in those 
countries a great investment, not merely in property but in 
vital human interests. Surely we are concerned to prevent 
the recurrence of such horrors as that of Smyrna, described 
by Dr. Lovejoy in this magazine. How can “ observers ” 
contribute toward the protection of those interests? The 
Administration has made explicit representations of its atti- 
tude toward the devastating events in the Near East. But 
“ observers,” we assume, will not be spokesmen for that atti- 
tude in any official way, nor would it be their job to express 
the feeling throughout the country about Smyrna. They will 
only be reporters. It is true that we did not create the situa- 
tion, and can not undo the past; and it is true that it is a sit- 
uation of infinite delicacy and difficulty—but this seems to 
us only another reason for the presence of a real participant 
who has the advantage of perspective and of humanitarian 
motives comparatively uncomplicated. 


The American Superiority Complex 
Wri have always had to mother men, and always 


will. Every wise mother tries to check any tendency 
shown by her little boys to egotism, conceit, and swag- 

gering boastfulness. Wise women, and wise men also, try to 
check the same tendencies when they show themselves among 
the full grown. They realize these are signs of weakness. 
It is to be wished that every good citizen might read and 
take to heart a recent article by Professor Clarence R. Skin- 
ner of Tufts College in the Chicago Unity, on “ America’s 
Superiority Complex.” He says that the “ inferiority com- 
plex ”—due to a chronic sense of inferiority to uthers—is 
now recognized as a frequent cause of morbid behavior among 
children and likewise among adults. Where it is found, it 
needs to be treated with a view to cure. He points out that 
there is also such a thing as a “ superiority complex ”—a 
morbid state of mind due to an habitual sense of superiority 
to others—and that this also leads to pathological behavior. 
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It is not recognized as a disease so readily as the inferiority 
complex, the sufferer having no idea that he is ill. 

In the case of the sexes, Professor Skinner says, “‘ Man de- 
preciates woman’s capacity because, by having a dependent 
class always around him, his own rare abilities seem greater. 
Our stature shows to best advantage when we stand erect 
alongside the stunted.” This has tended in the past to create 
an “ inferiority complex ” in women, and has been bad for 
both sides. 

After every war, Professor Skinner says, many persons in 
the victorious nations tend to develop a superiority complex 
in regard to their country, their race, their class, their relig- 
ious denomination; to look upon their special group as in- 
herently superior, and upon all others as “ lesser breeds,” not 
entitled to the same rights or the same fair treatment. This 
leads to all sorts of antagonisms and deepens the chasms 
between different elements of society. The superiority and 
inferiority complexes react upon each other, each making the 
other worse, and all kinds of pathological behavior result. 
He says many persons in America are just now visibly suffer- 
ing from a bad attack of the superiority complex, and, instead 
of realizing that they are in a morbid state, they imagine it 
to be praiseworthy patriotism. 

Every wise mother of a superior child seeks to impress upon 
him that “ noblesse oblige.” Real superiority does not mani- 
fest itself in bragging, in discourtesy, in trying to put others 
down and to make them “ know their place.” Rather it shows 
itself in helpfulness of the strong toward the weak. There 
never was a time when there was more need to remember this 
than now. Let the women keep the men in mind of 


it-—A, S. B. 
M: PARK and Mrs. Bowen have said the words in 


season for Election Day. If any reader of the Citizen 

has the slightest wobbly feeling about exercising her 
right and performing her duty to vote, let her read the edi- 
torials by these two women on page 16—and go vote. 


New Work for New Women 
1 ype cay in this issue you will find a list of women 


candidates for important office, covering as many states 

as had reported to us by October 28. The letters ac- 
companying them, from State Chairmen and Committee- 
women, have been extremely varied in their attitude toward 
women in office. Some organization women definitely dis- 
approve women’s seeking office, on the ground that they lack 
political training and should only be put forward, a few at a 
time, after two or three years’ more organization work: others 
complain of the failure of the major parties to nominate 
women. Some lament the apathy of women in the campaign, 
some report enthusiastic work on the part of women. which is 
bound to count in the elections. 

What general conclusions are to be drawn? None. Differ- 
ent states, different conditions. This whole business of women 
voting and women in office is too new. Apathy in some 
communities is not surprising. Party opposition certainly 
isn’t. Wherever women are reported enthusiastic and working, 
there is so much clear gain. 

Note that something like four hundred names of women 
nominees had come into the office when the lists closed. How 
many of these are “ fit” we have no means of knowing. The 
Citizen of course does not urge the election of women as 
women. It does believe women should be represented in office. 
It does believe, with all respect for the idea that sound train- 
ing should come first, there are already women equipped for 
high office. It believes it would be quite safe for many 
women to enter office. It believes they should try. 


HE Woman Citizen poll on Prohibition is not vet closed. 

If you have not sent in your vote turn to page 4 of your 

Citizen of October 7, mark your choice, and cut and 
mail the coupon at once. Instead of one thousand votes. there 
ought to be five thousand. Don’t let the missing votes in- 
clude yours! 
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American Woman Thinks 





Our National Danger 
By Maup Woop Park 


UR country is seriously imperilled 
QO by just one thing—the apathy of 

enfranchised men and women, 
and the danger that threatens is greater 
than the menace of any armed enemy. 
Destruction of our commerce, bombard- 
ment of our coast cities, invasion of our 
shores, could in no wise destroy us. Our 
country is too large, too varied, too rich, 
ever to be conquered, but it can be 
wrecked from within. It can cease to 
possess a democratic government, repre- 
sentative of the people’s wishes, their 














ideals, their best interests, and become 
an autocracy ruled by the vicious or stu- 
pid few, and every man or woman who 
fails to vote this year contributes all that 
is in his power to such an overthrow of 
the institutions our forefathers left to us. 

In the past two months in many states 
I have seen women putting their hearts 
and souls into the work of preaching the 
duty of voting and I use the word 
“ preaching ” advisedly, for a religious 
fervor animates these devoted women. 
In the same states I have heard both 
men and women excuse their failure to 
take part in the primaries as they will 
excuse their failure to vote. 

“ Everything’s in the hands of the ma- 
chine, anyway,” one woman said. “ My 
vote wouldn’t count.” 

I call that a coward’s speech. It is 
precisely as if a private soldier, when 
the charge is sounded, said, “ Well, the 
enemy has it all planned to beat us. I 
couldn’t change things, I’m only one 
person—I’m going to quit.” 

In war time we shoot men for acting 
like that and while I do not advocate a 
firing party at sunrise for the slacker 
voter, I do hope for the day when he— 
and she—can be made to feel that to fail 
to vote is to desert in the face of the 
enemy. 

Nothing is surer than that we shall 
make small advance toward good gov- 
ernment until we can bring the voter to 


an understanding of his personal and 
inescapable responsibility for the con- 
duct of public affairs; until we can see 
voting not as a mere political privilege, 
but as a duty no more to be neglected 
than any other of the duties which be- 
long to honor and a clear conscience. 

There is no excuse for neglecting to 
vote. I have heard it said in one place 
that both tickets are so bad neither de- 
serves support. That is a shallow and 
ignorant plea, for the men on both tick- 
ets cannot be equally undesirable. No 
party would dare to put a wholly bad 
ticket in the field. The “ plague on both 
your houses ” attitude is the attitude of 
the mentally inert. It is clear to think- 
ing minds that to vote for the better man 
even if the better does not please us, is 
infinitely more sensible than not to vote 
at all. When, as sometimes happens, 
one man on a ticket runs far behind his, 
party because voters will not support 
him, that man seldom comes up for elec- 
tion again. Voting for the best men of- 
feréd is the surest way to improve the 
quality of candidates. 

I speak of danger to our institutions, 
but I am by no means despondent. I 
feel that within the past few years we 
have made a definite advance in public 
conscience. It is only a few vears since 
a certain small political boss used to 
display the suit-case in which he carried 
the poll-tax receipts of the voters he 
controlled. He does not venture to do 
so now, for we have ceased to jest about 
political corruption. The tendency to 
take our politics seriously is marked but 
the day when political duties are uni- 
versally recognized as duties has not yet 
dawned. We have not yet come fully 
to realize that freedom must be balanced 
by personal responsibility; we do not 
yet fully realize that liberty lays on all 
of us obligations to which the enslaved 
are not subject, and we do not heartily 
know that the only safeguard of our 
freedom and our right is conscientious 
use of the ballot. 


The Children’s Book 
Shelf 


By RutH SAWYER 


INTER is at hand; Christmas is 

coming. There will be stormy 

afternoons when the children 
cannot play out of doors; there will be 
week-ends out of school. What are you 
going to do with your children’s leisure 
time? 

The Children’s Book Week is answer- 
ing this question in the terms of books 
—more books—and therefore reading 
aplenty. We are not a book-buying pub- 


lic. Statistics credit us with a trifle les: 
than a book a person each year: 
forty per cent. of this covers text books 
and Bibles and of the remaining sixty 
per cent. the proportion of children’: 
books is small. We can be liberal an 
say that a new book for children goes 
into every fifth or sixth family once ; 
year. 

There is neither time nor space t 
take up here the matter of why childrer 
should have books and grow up with the 
habit of reading the best. Those of us 
who believe strongly in books believe 
that those which carry the atmosphere 
of fair play, courage, fine adventure, 
heroism, reverence and human kindness 
build as definitely for character and 
good citizenship as any other form of 
education and the right sort of compan- 
ionship. But this is not an attempt to 
prove the need and value of books; it is 
rather a reminder to every intelligent 
woman in the country that Children’s 
Book Week is at hand—November 12 
to 18—and it is her business and priv- 
ilege to help it along. 

In every town and city there will be 
a committee in charge who will see that 
all the new books and all the best of 
the old books are on exhibition where 
the public can see and kst them for 
home reference and holiday buying. 
And there is a great point! Get ac- 
quainted with children’s books before 
you go to buy them. The common ex- 
perience seems to be to put off Christ- 
mas shopping until the last few days 

















and then to find the book shops crowded 
and the sales persons rushed and know- 
ing very little more about the books 
they are trying to sell than the persons 
who have come to buy. The result is 
more than evident. The money you in- 
vest in books under these conditions is 
not a good investment and the children 
suffer. 

To the new books this season there 
seems to be an unusual excellence and 
variety. Harcourt, Brace and Co. of- 
fer four that are particularly delight- 
ful: “ Mighty Mikko ”—a new Parker 
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Fillmore book, of Finnish folk-tales; 
“ Taytay’s Tales,” by E. W. DeHuff—a 
collection of Pueblo Indian tales with 
original illustrations by two young 
Pueblo boys. We have not had a better 
book of American Indian folk lore in 
many years. “ Rootabaga Stories,” by 
Carl Sandburg—fantastic stories of 
modern express trains, skyscrapers and 
vegetation; and last of the four, Stefans- 
son’s “ Hunters of the Great North ”—a 
story of arctic exploration that will free 
the mind and heart of every boy to ice- 
packs, dog-sledges and all the dramatis 
personae and stage setting of the far 
North that still thrills grown-ups as well 
as boys. 

The Doran Company have given us a 
most beautiful new edition of “ East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon,” illus- 
trated by Kay Nielson. There is an- 
other slim little volume of verse by Rose 
Fyleman called “ The Fairy Flute.” It 
has not come in for reviewing yet, but 
if it holds the same charm as her first 
book, “Fairies and Chimneys,” both 
children and grown-ups may look for- 
ward to the same white magic that Stev- 
enson put into his “ Garden of Verse.” 
There are “The Velveteen Rabbit,” by 
Marjery Williams and “ Tales Told by 
the Gander,” by Maude Radford War- 
ren. These are both for little folks— 
the latter collection is delightfully il- 
lustrated and takes up the Mother Goose 
rhymes where Mother Goose left off, 
telling what happened next. 

Stokes has given us first of all another 
“Dr. Dolittle.” We thought Hugh 
Lofting could not do it again; and al- 
though he has made a longer story and 
a more pretentious volume than the first 
he has kept the same quality of whimsi- 
cal absurdity and delicious humor. This 
time the adventures are told in the per- 
son of one Tommy Stubbins—a shoe- 
maker’s boy who becomes a naturalist 
of the Dr. Dolittle type. No family can 
afford to miss the fun of either book. 
The same publishers have printed the 
first English version of the “ Mouse 
Story Told by the Old Professor.” This 
has been a Danish household classic for 
years and it tells the story of a family of 
mice in a most inimitable way. “ Mar- 
tin Pippin in the Apple Orchard ” is a 
fantasy for older children and grown- 
ups. Anyone who still holds the heart 
of a child will welcome the freshness 
and witchery of the book. 

Macmillan gives us the “ Memoirs of 
a London Doll.” This is for rather lit- 
tle girls—but anyone who has really 
loved dolls will be wanting to share 
in the quaint adventures of an old- 
fashioned doll made some hundred 
years ago. This is a new edition; the 
original was published in 1852. There 
are two new books by Padraic Colum: 
“The Children Who Followed the 
Piper” and “The Arabian Nights.” 
In the light of the more than excellent 
work this author has been doing for 
the past few years the first book comes 


as somewhat of a disappointment. We 
feel the Mother Goose theme has been 
overdone and fails except for very lit- 
tle children. “The Arabian Nights ” 
has not yet come from the press. We 
are looking, however, for the same suc- 
cess in reconstruction that Mr. Colum 
has shown in his “ Children’s Homer ” 
and “The Golden Fleece.” These we 
regard as particularly fine books for 
every book shelf. Also his “King of 
Ireland’s Son” and his “Children of 
Odin.” The last four named are books 
that have lived over from other sea- 
sons and will continue to live. Mac- 
millan has also published Sara Teas- 
dale’s anthology of verse for older chil- 
dren, called “Rainbow Gold.” The 
selections are extremely fine but we 
feel they make a more mature appeal 
than is usual in a children’s anthology. 
There is another girl’s book by Kath- 
erine Adams—*“ Wisp.” 

Houghton, Mifflin have three particu- 
larly good boy’s books: “ The Trail of 
the Spanish Horse,” “Told Under the 
White Oak ”—the story of Bill Hart’s 
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pinto pony, and “ Battles and Enchant- 
ments,” a collection of Irish hero tales 
by O'Connor. The same house has a 
girl’s book by Ethel Hume—* Judy of 
York Hill,” and another “ Twin ” book 
—* The Swiss Twins.” 

There is the story of “ Bannertail,” 
by Thompson-Seton, done in his old- 
time way and showing an_ excellence 
that has been missing of late; “ The 
Black Wolf Pack,” by Dan Beard, both 
published by Scribner’s along with an- 
other boy’s book, “ The Black Phan- 
tom.” Two books by the Henry Holt 
Company: “ Down a Down Derry,” a 
new collection of poems by De La 
Mare, which keeps the standard of 
“Peacock Pie,” and a most unusual 
though slim grouping of plantation 
stories, called “The How and Why 
Stories.” These have all the real flavor 
and humor of “Uncle Remus” and 
make a valued addition to negro folk- 
lore. Incidentally, children love them. 

One specific mention of an older 
book. This is the “Story of Man- 
kind” (Boni & Liveright). Mr. 
Van Loon has done a great thing. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously 
he has set the boy and girl to think- 
ing: “This is my world. All these 
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people and happenings belong to me.” 
And the result is that children finish 
the book eager for more biography and 
history. I can say this with both truth 
and gratitude, for we have a copy that 
holds the place of honor every night 
on a chair beside the boy’s bed—along 
with a scout knife, a new reel, a dow- 
agiac and Y membership card. When 
a book holds such a place in a house- 
hold and in the heart of a boy—verily 
it is a great book. 


Are We Interested ? 


By Louise DE Koven BowEN 


OW that the November elections 
N are upon us, it behooves women 

to take account of stock and to 
see how much interest we are taking in 
the government of our country, and 
whether or not this interest has been 
shown at the polls. 

Professor William E. Dodd, in an ar- 
ticle recently written for the Woman’s 
City Club Bulletin of Chicago, says: 

“An able historian has shown re- 
cently that neither men nor women seem 
to appreciate the importance of vot- 
ing. The greatest number of 
voters, according to the total number 
on the lists, attended the polls in 1776. 
‘ Sixty years later, when nearly 
all men over twenty-one years old were 
given the privileges of the franchise, a 
smaller number cast their ballots even 
in the hotly contested elections of 1828 
and 1832. Sixty years after 
the election of Lincoln the women were 
given the ballot throughout the nation. 
That increased the number of possible 
voters by almost a hundred per cent. 
It was in 1920 that a smaller number of 
voters cast their ballots than ever before, 
a smaller number in proportion to the 
total number who could have voted. 

“Thus there has been a steadily in- 
creasing number of voters and a steady 
relative decline of those sufficiently in- 
terested in public affairs to go to the 
polls.” 

This statement should greatly interest 
women. If we do not use our newly 
acquired franchise we cannot wonder 
that our elected officials fail to meet our 
requirements. What we need is good 
government, and good government 
means cleanliness in our streets, our al- 
leys, our parks; it means sanitation and 
safety in our homes; it means muni- 
cipal bathing beaches, fine parks, good 
libraries, wholesome and _ supervised 
recreation. It means adequate protec- 
tion for women and children; it means 
a happy and well ordered community 
life that leads to national well-being. 

We can only secure this good gov- 
ernment through the men and women 
we select and whose duties we define. If 
we do not have the time and the inter- 
est to register our protest or our ap- 
proval at the polls, then it is we who 
are responsible, for we have failed to 
rise to the obligations of citizenship. 
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Where Citizenship Has Been Taught 


T is impossible to tell how many schools of citizenship 
I have been held since the League of Women Voters was 
founded, for no one has yet defined the term school in this 
connection. When a League meets to hold a mock election 
so that its members may know how to mark a ballot, assuredly 
that is a primary-school lesson in citizenship. When a 
university gives a course of lectures with credits toward a 
degree, obviously that is a series of advanced lessons in 
citizenship; but how many lessons are necessary to entitle 
the teaching to the name “school” and how advanced the 
lessons must be no one has as yet decided. 

It is possible that an afternoon’s talk from a League leader 
may be quite as valuable to the woman who catches its 
inspiration as the longer, more formal, course of study. 
Every League meeting is in a sense a school of citizenship 
and every League leaflet is a textbook. When schools in 
many states are named, therefore, it must be understood that 
the list does not and cannot cover all the League work in 
training women in the obligations of citizenship. Only the 
more planned and formal courses of instruction can find 
place in such a list, and not even all of them are included 
in the list which follows, for some Leagues have been too 
busy with doing, to send reports of that doing. 

Alabama. A four-day citizenship school, beginning Sep- 
tember 26, 1921, was held under the joint auspices of the 
state League and the extension department of the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

Arkansas. The University of Arkansas and the state 
League co-operated in a course of instruction at Fayetteville 
beginning July 19, 1920. 

Connecticut. Two schools have been held, the first at New 
Haven, October 24-26, 1921, by the state League with the 
co-operation of Yale University. The second at Hartford, 
April 6-8, 1922, the League co-operating with Trinity College. 
Citizenship courses have been given at Connecticut College 
for Women, at New London, and at Rosemary School, Green- 
wich, also. 

Illinois. Two schools, both under the auspices of the 
Illinois League, have been held, one January 24 to February 
5, 1921, and the other January 23 to February 4, 1922. 

Iowa. The League of Women Voters of the University of 
Iowa sponsored a series of lectures by members of the 
faculty. Lectures were given at Ames by the faculty of the 
Agricultural College and at Simpson College under League 
auspices. 

Kansas. State League plans for the year included citizen- 
ship schools in four places. 


Maine. The state League held a four days’ course at 
Bates College, Lewiston, with the co-operation of the college 
faculty, in August, 1920. 

Massachusetts. A number of schools lasting one or two 
days have been held every year. Radcliffe College held a 
two days’ school October 18-20, and Clark University will 
give the same kind of instruction November 17 and 18, under 
the auspices of the Worcester League. 

Michigan. Dr. Bessie Leach Priddy, of the history depart- 
ment of the State Normal School, conducted a school at 
Detroit in the spring of 1921. 

Minnesota. About sixty citizenship schools were held in 
the state Lefore the end of 1920, most of them conducted by 
Miss Emily Kneubuhl. January 24-28, 1921, the University 
of Minnesota, in co-operation with the state League, gave a 
short course in citizenship for women voters. 

Missouri. Washington University, St. Louis, has had a 
course in citizenship with credits. St. Louis University has 
given an extension course by the head of the Department of 
Politics and Economics. Last year the state university put 
into its curriculum a required course in citizenship for every 
freshman, with a five-hour credit. Courses in the five state 
teachers’ colleges. 

New Hampshire. Two years ago, five-day course at the 
State Agricultural College, at Durham. At Keene, September 
19, 1922, a citizenship school was held under the leadership 
of Mrs. R. P. Bass, of Peterboro. 

Nebraska. The state League and the State Institute of 
Citizenship co-operated in citizenship program at Lincoln 
June 7-9, 1921. 

New Jersey. A number of local schools have been held. 

New York. School of citizenship in Albany, October 
12-15, 1922, conducted by the State League in co-operation 
with the State College for Women. Three days’ school at 
Buffalo, October 12-14, by the Erie County League in 
co-operation with the University of Buffalo. 

North Carolina. Citizenship course part of curriculum in 
state university in the summer school of 1920 and in the 
state normal schools. School held at the North Carolina 
College for Women, June 14-18, 1920. 

North Dakota. Local Citizenship schools held by League 
were especially recommended by the extension department 
of the state University. 

Ohio. Non-partisan school of citizenship held at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, October 21 and 22, 1920. 

Pennsylvania. Normal schools gave courses in citizenship. 
Round tables and citizenship schools conducted by many 
local Leagues. 

Rhode Island. Professor James Q. Dealey, of Brown 
University, gave a university extension course at Providence 
in the spring of 1922. Lectures on city, state, and federal 
government have been given at various places under the 
auspices of the United League. 

South Carolina. Two schools, one at Winthrop College 
and the other at the state university, Columbia, were held 
in June and July, 1922. They were held in connection with 
the regular summer schools of the two institutions. the one 
at the university being conducted by one of the professors and 
the Winthrop College course by Miss Marie Ames of St. 
Louis, Missouri. The Winthrop school was a special course 
for club women of the state who attended the sessions during 
ten days. 

Texas. Citizenship schools were held in Houston, Denton, 
Corsicana, Georgetown, and Fort Worth in 192], all under 
the auspices of the state League. In early March, 1922, at 
the request of the Texas League, the Texas Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs, and the Texas Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Associations, the state university held 
“Education Week,” a five-day conference on citizenship, 
education, and home welfare. 

Vermont. Citizenship conference at the state university 
September 14-16, 1921, conducted by the state League and 
the university. 

Virginia. A school of citizenship was held at Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College at Lynchburg, May 20-22, 1920. 
The state university gave a course April 22-24, 1920. 

West Virginia. Local League schools in many places. 


What Child Labor Maps Show 
EAGUES which are studying child-labor conditions in 


preparation for the work for a child-labor constitutional 
amendment will find it wise to provide themselves with such 
an exhibit as the courtesy of the Children’s Bureau enabled 
national League headquarters to display during the recent 
convention of the Child Hygiene Association, on the bulletin 
board in the hall. They were not large maps but each of 
them explained a phase of the child-labor situation more 
closely than pages of print or hours of talk could have done. 

“No child under sixteen should be gainfully employed 
during the school term,” was one map’s message, under “ Age 
minimum of children entering employment.” The outline 
of the states, with each one checked to indicate its legal 
minimum age standard in the range from “no age minimum,” 
of Wyoming and Utah, to “ 16 years ” of Montana and Ohio, 
made it possible to see at a glance not only what the legal 
provision in each state is, but in how many exemptions nullify 
the effect of the apparently admirable law. Montana, for 
example, with a stated minimum of 16 years, has no age 
minimum for stores except certain education law restrictions 
for school hours. The legend at the bottom of the map sums 
up the situation with “ Many states destroy the effectiveness 
of the minimum age laws by permitting unwise exemptions.” 

“ Standard for daily hours of working children,” was the 
next chart’s subject. Twenty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia have an eight-hour day for children under 
sixteen, at least in factories and stores. Only Missouri and 
Georgia have no regulations, and again too many of the 
eight hour states are checked to indicate “ exemptions.” The 
statement at the bottom of the chart will certainly not be 
disputed: “The working day for minors should be shorter 
than the legal working day for adults.” 

“ Thirty-four states and the District of Columbia prohibit 
night work for children, in at least factories and stores,” 
the next map reads, and in this map, also, exemptions show 
how the law is weakened. California, for example, prohibits 
night work in factories and stores, but minors may work in 
those same stores till ten at night. In five states there is no 
restriction whatever on the night work of children. 

“Twenty-one states require a physical examination for 
every child securing an employment certificate,” is the 
lettering on the next chart-map, and the states which have no 
such provision are great black blots on which a finger might 
move without crossing a white state from Washington in 
the northwest to Georgia in the southeast. In several states 
it is shown that the officer issuing the certificate has power 
to require an examination. In Indiana in certain cases the 
examination is not made if the parent objects in writing. 
The chart does not indicate that the Children’s Bureau 
common-sense suggestion, “Periodic re-examination of 
working children should be provided,” is anywhere the law. 

Standard hours for working children range, according to 
another chart, from sixty hours a week in five states to forty- 
eight hours in twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
in at least factories. No state in the Union limits the number 
of hours a child can be employed in one week to forty-four 
hours, and some of the forty-eight-hour states except employ- 
ment in stores from the general provision. 

The series of charts is invaluable to students of industry. 
To mere women voters it is a thing to be remembered in 
wakeful hours of nights. One casual visitor studied the 
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exhibit for an hour attentively and then broke out with: 
“* Working children! Working children!’ We oughtn’t to 
stop for breath till somebody has power to separate that noun 
from that awful adjective so far they'll never get together 


again.” 
The New Election-Law Leaflet 


LECTION laws are the voters’ only hold on government, 

according to the latest efficiency in government leaflet 
issued by the Department of Training for Citizenship. The 
leaflet presents in most attractive form four pages of concen- 
trated thought of so wide a scope that it will appeal to every 
kind of woman and set her thinking about her own election 
laws. 

Cartoonist Donahey, of Cleveland, has contributed a sketch 
for the front cover showing the bow of a boat sailing toward 
a statue of good government and steered by the hands of 
the people through its only medium, the pilot wheel of 
election laws. A foot-rule whereby each state may measure 
its own election laws is sketched on the second page. 
Beside every inch of the ruler is a question that suggests tests 
for the simplicity of form, the accuracy in statement, and 
the completeness of content of state election laws so that 
there may be a basis of comparison in answering the question, 
“ Do your state election laws measure up? ” An outline for 
a study class completes the leaflet. Individuals as well as 
groups meeting together for serious study will find many 
subjects for discussion in the suggestions that the League 
throws out for better election laws. 

“-Know your own election laws,” the leaflet urges, “ and 
then determine whether they are sufficient to insure that your 
vote will be counted as you wish it to count.” The leaflet 
serves the double purpose of furnishing reading for spare 
minutes as well as a basis for serious study. A photo stamp 
picturing it and carrying the propaganda that election laws 
are the voter’s hold on government is being circulated widely 
throughout every state. This stamp advertises the leaflets 
for sale at $2.00 per hundred. 

The Cleveland League has been making use of these elec- 
tion laws leaflets in a study class. A digest of Ohio election 
laws prepared by the Ohio League is used as a textbook. In 
connection with this study of laws as they exist, the League 
is using the suggestions of the National League leaflets for 
better election laws, for the purpose of arousing discussions. 
The Cleveland League hopes to repeat these classes in several 
parts of the city. 


The Mission of the League 
ISS ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, secretary of the National 


League, was speaking recently at a local League meeting 
in Ohio at which were present women candidates—Repub- 
lican, Democratic, and Independent—for various public 
offices. Partly because of this, she felt constrained to 
emphasize the fact that the League is not a woman’s party, 
that it is not a Republican organization, not a Democratic 
organization, and she begged her hearers to believe this in 
spite of charges it is one or all three of those things. She 
said: 

“The League of Women Voters is an organization which 
has for its purpose the education of women in political 
science, not the political science of textbooks and of schools, 
but the political science which relates government to every- 
day life; not the every-day life of the prosperous and the 
well-to-do, but the every-day life of those who now lose in 
the struggle, perhaps from inherent incapacity, perhaps from 
lack of opportunity. Equality of opportunity is impossible 
but equity of opportunity must be made possible if govern- 
ment for, of and by the people, government which shall 
secure even to the least among us the blessings of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness is to be realized. Hopes. lofty 
purposes, holy aspirations are not born of impotence. They 
are born of the power to create, to transform visions into 
realities. 

This, as I see it, is the mission of the League of Women 
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Voters. Blessed are they who have caught the gleam! As 
increasing numbers see it and unite in this organization, the 
gleam will grow into a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night to be a constant guide to our feet and lead us into the 
paths of righteousness. Thus shall we fulfill our duty as 
citizens, for it is righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 


Why She Telegraphed 
HEN Mrs. Charles Noel Edge (Rosalie Edge) on arriv- 


ing in New York after a summer spent in England, 
telegraphed to Mrs. Park her thanks for the passage of the 
Cable bill, there was so much discussion at headquarters as 
to why Mrs. Edge needed to be made an American that some- 
body volunteered to write and ask her. Mrs. Edge kindly 
replied that till the passage of the Cable act, though she is 
an American by birth and lives in the house in which she 
grew up, she has never been able to vote, because she is the 
wife of a British subject. Mrs. Edge has been married three 
times, and all three weddings took place within two weeks. 
The bridegroom at all three ceremonies was the same man, 
for Mrs. Edge was first married in the English church at 
Yokahama, with the American consul to give her away, and 
though the religious ceremony made the marriage perfectly 
binding under American law, two other ceremonies were 
necessary to satisfy Great Britain and Japan. Mrs. Edge 
adds to her story of these complications of marriage in for- 
eign lands, “If I can’t be an American under the Cable 
Act the League of Women Voters will have to pass some 
other bill just for me.” Another bill will not be necessary, 
for like every other American-born woman married to an 
alien before the new law went into effect, she has only to 
go through a brief process of naturalization to regain her 
lost American citizenship. 


With Leagues and League Officers 
ECAUSE of the size of Texas, the state board of the 


League has found that one annual convention is not 
enough if all the women of the state are to be reached in 
the campaign for improved legislation and a more intelli- 
gent electorate. At the last state convention, it was ordered 
that the state be divided into regions composed of one or 
more congressional districts. Each region holds annual con- 
ferences at which are presented the resolutions adopted at 
the preceding state convention. Plans for carrying out each 
region’s responsibility for legislative and educational work 
are adopted, and at the same time the region cares for the 
financial support of the state and national Leagues. The 
fourth region recently held a convention in San Antonio 
at which four resolutions endorsing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Sheppard-Towner Act, a bill for prison reform, and 
a state constitutional amendment providing a direct tax for 
the support of the free public schools of the state, were 
passed. Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, the state president, 
presided. 


HE member from Macon in the next Georgia Legisla- 

ture will be Mrs. Hendley Napier, who has been presi- 
dent of the Macon League, and Mrs. Napier is not the only 
Macon woman who holds office. Mrs. C. C. Harrold is a 
Macon alderman and gives business-like attention to the 
duties of her job. The president of the Georgia League, 
Mrs. H. B. Chamberlin, tells of paying a visit to Macon 
and of motoring with Alderman Harrold to see points of 
interest. Before they had gone many blocks the trip re- 
solved itself into a tour of inspection of trash cans and 
Alderman Harrold and her guest forgot points of interest 
in looking for violations of sanitary law. Mrs. Chamberlin 
thinks the visit one of the most profitable she ever made 
and glories in Alderman Harrold’s community housekeep- 
ing. The alderman is the wife of a well-known surgeon who 
is enthusiastic about the chance for good work women have 
in office. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


ed many private houses will be used as polling places 
this year? So far as is known Mrs. F. Louis Slade’s 
home at 18 West 52d Street, New York, is the only one. 
Mrs. Slade, who as some one says is “ always doing things 
like that,” offered her house to the election officials as soon 
as she heard they were in difficulties over finding a suitable 
polling place. She lives in a tall brownstone house, of 
the high-stoop typically New York pattern, just ‘round the 
corner from Fifth Avenue, and next door to the two houses 
which used to be known as the twin Vanderbilt mansions. 
The small tailor shop which election officials are so fond of 
using in New York is conspicuously absent from that street 
and Mrs. Slade is doing a patriotic service in surrendering 
her front basement room for election purposes. 


I ew the primaries, Grace V. Smith, chairman of the 
Dakota County (Minnesota) League made a personal 
survey of the woman vote in the county, visiting every farm 
house and six towns and villages. Her studies show that 
50 per cent. of Dakota County women vote. Twenty-five per 
cent. are qualified but live too far from the polls to vote. 
Ten per cent. of qualified women refrain from voting be- 
cause they are afraid of jury service and another ten per 
cent. do not believe in women voting. Five per cent. of the 
women in the county are not qualified. The chairman hopes 
that it will be possible through act of the next legislature 
to make every school district a voting precinct and so bring 
out the votes of the women who are too far away from 
present polling places. 


HE Minnesota League will ask the 1923 state legislature 

to establish a woman’s bureau in the extension division 
of the state university. This decision was arrived at during 
the annual convention in Minneapolis in October, at which 
the woman’s bureau was one of the most important issues 
discussed. The League’s legislative program further in- 
cludes, besides the general League principles—limitation of 
hours for women in industry, appropriation for the mater- 
nity and infancy measure, removal of special legal discrim- 
inations against women, and other all-League measures— 
the enactment of measures for an eight-months’ minimum 
school-term, for the appointment of a woman on the indus- 
trial commission, for the establishment of a family court, and 
for the abolition of street carnivals, the last a social hygiene 
measure of great importance to health. 


669 T is, I believe, more than a coincidence that so many 

women were enfranchised at a crisis when war, that 
time-honored destroyer of homes, was beginning to lose 
prestige. Civilization, seriously threatened, has called for 
help and the verdict of its women—when they shall have 
found proper means of expression—is reasonably sure. 
Some other way than killing mankind must be found by self- 
respecting nations as well as by honorable men, for the set- 
tling of disputes and disagreements. Emotion cannot answer 
this question. There must be wisdom and understanding. 
The serious study of international relations must produce 
opinions worth giving.”—Mrs. James Cheesman, president 
of the United League of Rhode Island, in her address at the 
third annual convention. 


sad | CANNOT begin to tell you how tremendously interested 
I am in the work the League is attempting to do,” writes 
the young stenographer who reported the recent meeting of 
the executive committee in Boston. “It is not given to 
many to have had such a wonderful opportunity to judge 
from first-hand information the value of its work and my 
earnest desire is to learn how I may become associated with 
the work and do my humble part in bringing about some 
of the reforms so strongly advocated by the League. I shall 
take the first opportunity to visit the League headquarters 
here in Massachusetts and become associated even in a very 
small way with the work.” : 
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YPICAL of the meetings which the local Leagues are 

holding throughout the country was one recently held 
under the auspices of the Pierce County League at Tacoma 
(Washington). In order that the audience might have a 
clear conception of the duties and perquisites of each officer, 
ithe duties of the county and state officials were assigned to 
various members of the League who spoke on them for a 
few moments. Among the topics discussed were, “ The Im- 
portance of Your Primary Vote,” “Study the Primary,” 
ind important measures which will come up for considera- 
ion before members of Congress, members of state supreme 
ourt, ete. After the formal program each candidate pres- 
ent was given two minutes in which to introduce himself 
ind to answer any questions. 


HE Connecticut League’s Bulletin in discussing the num- 
her of things the League is expected to make its own 
work, says: 

** Here is something the League of Women Voters ought 
to take up’ has become almost a refrain. The League is 
asked to take up civil service reform, forestry conservation, 
health institutes, the state farm for women, pure food, town 
taxation, to say nothing of the things the members of the 
League want us to accomplish and of what the last state 
convention commissioned us to do. . . . We must be 
taking the place of the proverbial George.” 


HE Wichita (Kansas) League is demonstrating the im- 

portant place a speakers’ bureau holds in the plan of 
work of a local league. Members of the League listed under 
the speakers’ bureau have spoken not only before the men’s 
and women’s civic organizations of the city, but also at mis- 
sionary society, W. C. T. U., Parent-Teacher, and neighbor- 
hood tea meetings, and at the recent state encampment of 
the Latter-Day Saints. The speakers are qualified to talk 
on women in politics, the Children’s Code Commission, edu- 
cation and school affairs, and general League topics. Mrs. 
H. S. Sladen of Wichita is chairman of the department and 
fills all requests for speakers. 


LECTION work is complicated in Louisiana because of 

the poll-tax requirements of the state. Miss Agnes Mor- 
ris, state president, reports that her League is busy with the 
problem of getting women to register and pay their poll- 
tax, especially the poll-tax of those who have already regis- 
tered, as no voter will be able to vote in the state election 
in 1924 unless he or she has two poll-tax receipts (of 1922 
and 1923). Louisiana also reports several educational meet- 
ings held before their primaries in which the primary leaf- 
iets issued by the Department of Training for Citizenship 
were used to good effect. 


HE Alabama League feels that it at least contributed to 

the decided expression for the direct primary made in 
the recent Democratic convention of the state. The League 
sent copies of the National League primary leaflets to every 
delegate to the convention. Every local League in the state 
also received coupies of the leaflet for distribution, so that 
between the action of the Democratic convention and _ the 
public opinion aroused by the leaflet, the Alabama League 
feels that its direct primary is safe for some time. 


HE New Jersey League has succeeded in getting planks 

into the platforms of both political parties calling for 
a continuation of the direct primary system. The League 
is now at work preparing a digest of its election laws. They 
hope to get this into the hands of their voters before the 
November election. In the September number of their am- 
bitious magazine, the Civic Pilot, is an article by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Porch Hamilton, chairman of efficiency in government, 
on the primary laws of the state. 
; New York City League has had Mary Garrett Hay 


as instructor in its watchers’ school for the training of 
all women who will watch at the polls on election day. Miss 
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Hay gave two lectures, one on October 31 and the other on 
November 1, at League headquarters, 37 West 39th Street. 
The League as an organization endorses no candidate in 
the coming election, but individual members are working 
for any party or for any candidate they choose. 


N Connecticut, women won a signal victory when they se- 

cured recommendation by the rules committee of the 
Republican state convention that the state central committee 
be increased to seventy members, half of whom should be 
women. The women members were elected within fifteen 
days after the state convention. The Democratic party in 
the state adopted the same proportion of women in its cen- 
tral committee membership and revised its rules in order 
to elect women members in convention. 


RS. LEWIS ROSE, first vice-president of the Connec- 

ticut League, and Miss Mary Gallahan, secretary of 
the Speakers’ Bureau, attended the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Lyceum and Chautauqua Association held at the Au- 
ditorium Hoiel, Chicago, Saturday, September 16th, where 
tentative arrangements were made to place League speakers 
with the various Chautauqua bureaus during the coming 
season. Mrs. Rose spoke with the Loar Independent Chau- 
tauquas for several weeks during the summer. 


TRAIGHT from the press, comes a pamphlet from West 

Virginia prepared by Dr. Harriet Jones, chairman of 
efficiency in government of the state League. The pamphlet 
is called “ Facts that Every Intelligent Voter Should Know 
About the Government of West Virginia.” Its object is to 
make women of the state familiar with the existing govern- 
ment in order that they may participate effectively in that 
government. 


6¢1\7 O DEMOCRACY is safe unless the great majority of 

voters cast their ballots intelligently,” was the keynote 
of the address Miss Juliette Sessions, president of the Ohio 
League, made at the first anniversary celebration of the 
Zanesville League, in October. The Zanesville League, which 
began life a sturdy infant with twenty-five members, has 
increased its size seventeen hundred per cent. in a twelve- 
month. 


HE Greene County (New York) League is proud of pos- 

sessing one member who is more than a hundred years 
old. Miss Alice Van Loan, descendant of one of the old 
Dutch families of New York, is the centenarian member and 
is keenly and intelligently interested in League doings. 


EADQUARTERS of the first region will hereafter be at 

10 Arlington Street, Boston, where the Massachusetts 
League has provided in state League headquarters, desk-room 
for Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie, director of the first region. 


ME. SOLON JACOBS, third vice-president. and Mrs. 
Julian Salley, director of the third region, will be 
speakers at the state convention of the Mississippi League 
at Clarksdale, November 16-17. 


HE official representative of the National League at the 

ceremonies attending the inauguration of Bryn Mawr 
College’s new president, Marion Edwards Park, October 21, 
was the treasurer, Miss Katharine Ludington. 


HE Kentucky League, in co-operation with the state uni- 
versity, is preparing a digest of its election laws. 


HE Nebraska League will hold its annual convention at 
Hastings, November 16-17, with Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
as speaker for the National League and its plans. 


WO HUNDRED AND FIFTY women and men from nine 
states were enrolled students in the Radcliffe school of 
politics and government, October 18-20. 
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Three “Arch Guide” 
Models “Arch Aid” and 
“Arch Developer ” 


High and Low Models 


Experts will fit you with the 
proper model designed to elim- 
inate any present or impending 
foot trouble. 


Osteo-tarsal Shoes provide re- 
medial comfort for feet suffer- 
ing from the strain of standing 
or walking. The action of the 
flexible arch exercises, strength- 
ens and correctly develops the 
muscles; the guidance of the 
soft and hard rubber heel, to- 
gether with the straight line 
Jast, gives proper balance and 
lightness of step. 
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Mrs. North, Nominee for Juvenile 
Judge 

O LESS than three women were nom- 

inated in New York state for the 
office of juvenile court judge: Miss Ruth 
Taylor of Westchester County, Mrs. 
Marguerite Thompson of Herkimer 
County, and Mrs. Luella R. North of 
Clinton County. The two former have 
already been mentioned in the Citizen. 
Mrs. North, a Republican nominee, was 
for ten years a teacher in high schools. 
Her husband, Dr. Charles H. North, 
was superintendent of the Dannemora 
State Hospital for the Criminal Insane. 
She is Chairman of the Clinton County 
Red Cross, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Young Women’s League 
and first vice-president of the Women’s 
Civic League, both of Plattsburgh; and 
is also Chairman of Industrial Relations 
for the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She is the mother of three 
children and is said to be gifted 
with a sympathetic understanding of 
children. As in the other cases the fight 
against her is being made on the ground 
that she has no academic legal training, 
but as the daughter of a lawyer with 
sixty years’ experience, Mrs. Worth has 
probably absorbed more law than usu- 
ally falls to the lot of the average 
attorney. 


Lady Astor Chosen Conservative 
HE Conservatives of the Sutton Di- 
vision of Plymouth have unani- 
mously chosen Lady Astor as their offi- 
cial representative in the coming elec- 
tions. 


From All Parts of the World 

N NOVEMBER 11 the eleventh con- 

vention of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union will be 
held in Philadelphia, with a large num- 
ber of foreign delegates attending. Rep- 
resentatives will be present from the 
Philippines, Cuba and the Canal Zone; 
Canada, Australia and South Africa; 
Turkey, Egypt and India. 


The Trade Union League’s New Presi- 
dent 
ye new president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League is 
Mrs. Maud Swartz. She _ succeeds 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, who retired 
from the presidency last June after 
many years of _ splendid _ service; 
but Mrs. Robins continues _ her 
close relations with the Trade Union 
League activities, not only as_hon- 
orary president but as a member of the 
Board. Mrs. Swartz has recently been 
working in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation in New York, acting as the 
Trade-Union League’s representative to 


the women relatives of injured men or 
to injured women. She will continue 
this work. Mrs. Swartz was an Amer- 
ican delegate to the first International 
Congress of Working Women in Wash- 
ington in 1919, and also attended the 
second Congress, when the organization 
was changed to the International Feder- 
ation of Working Women. 


Also Motion Picture Book Week 


N CONNECTION with the fourth an- 

nual Children’s Book Week, which 
will be observed nationally from No- 
vember 12 to 18, the National Commit- 
tee for Better Films is launching a Mo- 
tion Picture Book Week. During this 
week, a list of 109 films, based on ap- 
proved literature, will be widely distrib- 
uted to exhibitors, libraries, booksellers, 
women’s clubs, school superintendents, 
and parent-teachers associations, all of 
whom are asked to get together to make 
the week a success. 


Daytona’s New Mayor 
| 0g Florida comes the good news 
that within the last few weeks Day- 
tona has elected a woman as mayor— 
Dr. Josie Rogers. We know of another 
mayor in Florida. She is Mrs. Mary 
Paddock of Lantana, but Daytona is a 
far more important town and the elec- 
tion of a woman mayor there is of deep 
significance. We congratulate Daytona. 


The French Citizenship Bill 


RENCH wives also will have the 

right to keep their citizenship if the 
bill now being considered by the French 
Chamber of Deputies is passed. This 
bill, which is intended to meet the con- 
ditions caused by the passing of the 
Cable law here, has been passed by the 
French Senate. 


Questioning the Men 
HE British National Union of Socie- 


ties for Equal Citizenship means to 
make every candidate for election go on 
record before the elections come off. 
To accomplish this a list of thirteen 
questions has been prepared and the 
women voters will be asked to express 
their approval or disapproval of the 
candidates by voting for or against them 
according to the answers received from 
the thirteen questions. An equal moral 
standard; the insuring of equality in di- 
vorce laws; equal pay for equal work; 
equal property rights and equal fran- 
chise are some of the prominent features 
of the questionnaire. 


A Suffrage Vote in Brazil 
GAIN the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies has voted in favor of suf- 
frage for all women over twenty-one, 
according to the Chicago Tribune. An 
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MR. OTIS SKINNER 


Selects Curtains of Quaker Filet Grandee 
for his New York Studio Apartment 


N the decoration of his home, Mr. Otis 
Skinner has shown the same masterly 
appreciation of values which has given 
him his enviable place on the American 
stage. The sure, sensitivetouch of anart- 
istic nature is apparent in every detail. 
For the windows of his immense 
studio living room, Mr. Skinner has se- 
lected curtains of Quaker Filet Grandee, 
whose picturesque old-world air reflect 
the rich dignity of the room. 


Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets ‘‘ Concerning Window Draperies ”’ and “‘ Twelve New 
Ideas for Decoration” will be sent free you me ntio mm the 
name of the best retailer handling win¢ draperies in your 
city or shopping center. Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


Quaker Lace Company 
Specialists in Drapery Nets 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa 
Wholesale Salesrooms 
890 Broadway. New York 


The single curtain of Filet 
Grandee below, and the 
small actual size insert of 
the mesh, to the right, show 
the rich quality of Filet 
Grandee obtained by hand- 
finishing. Other Quaker 
Window Nets are Casement 
Craft Lace, Shantung Net, 
Tuscan Net, Sampler Lace. 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


Four and Twenty Minds 

By Giovanni Parrnt. Translated from the 
Italian by Ernest H. Wiixrns, Professor 
of Romance Languages, University of 
Chicago. 330 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, post- 
age extra. 

Brilliant biographical and critical essays by 

Italy’s foremost critic. 


The New Latin America 
By J. Warsuaw, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. [Illustrations and 
colored maps. 435 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, 
postage extra. 

South and Central America’s wonderful pos- 

sibilities are here discussed. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Labor Problems 
By Gorvon S. Watkins, Associate Pro- 


fessor of Economics, University of Illinois. 
680 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 


A comprehensive and thorough treatment of 
a vital present-day topic. 


Our Foreign-Born Citizens 
By Annum E. S. Bearp. Illustrated with 
portraits. 300 pages, 8vo. Net $2.00, 
postage extra. 

What aliens have done for America. 


Justifiable Individualism 


By Frank Wison Brackmar, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Kansas. 
140 pages, 12mo. Net $1.00, postage 
extra, 


Are we depending too much on group 
activity for reform and progress? 


Crime: Its Cause and 
Treatment 
By Crarence Darrow. 300 pages, 8vo. 
Net $2.50, postage extra, 
Is “crime” the natural result of heredity 
and environment instead of moral de- 
linquency ? 


Society and Its Problems 


By Grove Samvuet Dow, Professor of 

Sociology in the University of Denver. 

608 pages, 8v0. Net $2.75, postage extra. 
An introduction to the principles of soci- 
ology. 


Poems of Heroism in 
American Life 


Edited by Joun R. Howarv. 372 pages, 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, net $1.75, postage 
extra. 
A moving picture of American history 
through famous verse. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
NEW YORK 





identical bill has already passed the first 
reading in the Senate. But the gap be- 
tween first reading and suffrage is a 
very wide one, to be bridged—the 
Tribune thinks—only by aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of the women. 


General Federation Notes 
By LessiE STRINCFELLOW READ 
A STATE supervisor of art in the pub- 

lic schools is a goal for which 
Ohio clubwomen are working, under 
the direction of their new art chair- 
man, Mrs. J. E. Clark, of Columbus. 
Ohio is one of the first states to 
create a department of junior member- 
ships. It is headed by Mrs. Kenneth 
R. Taylor, South Euclid. The purpose 
of the department will be to enlist 
youth in Federation membership, so 
that a sense of civic and political re- 
sponsibility may be instilled in junior 
citizens. 


REE music for the melody-starved 

is being provided men and women 
of foreign birth and others by the 
Thursday Musical Club of Minneapolis 
through its Settlement House and Phi- 
lanthropic Committees. They followed 
the advice of David Mannes, “ to make 
a small beginning in one settlement,” 
and the work has grown (says Mrs. H. 
S. Godfrey) until for the eight years 
of its life the club has 11,670 free mu- 
sic lessons to its credit. Last year club 
members taught in six settlement houses 
of the city, giving 1,037 piano, 309 
violin and 18 voice lessons. 

In addition the club has provided 
musical programs for hospitals, chil- 
dren’s and old folks’ homes, sunshine 
circles, etc., and has given illustrated 
talks on the programs of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in seven 
city hospitals, including those for tuber- 
cular patients and disabled soldiers. 
Last year in these two hospitals alone 
220 musicians through the efforts of 
the club gave their services to over 
1,600 people. 


HE Georgia Federation of Women’s 

Clubs owns and supports an indus- 
trial school and is now busy raising 
$50,000 for its development. The 
school is chartered and managed by a 
board representing the Federation and 
is called the Tallulah Falls Industrial 
School. The present year closed with 
85 pupils, ages ranging from six to 
twenty-six years. The club women are 
now planning to build a $15,000 ad- 
ministration building and make other 
improvements. “Through the school 
the Federation has combatted isolation, 
ignorance, poverty, corn-whisky and 
impossible living conditions.” writes 
Mrs. Hugh W. Tett, director. “ And 
this among a people in whose veins 
can be found the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood in the country. It can be truth- 
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fully said that the mountaineers who 
in the past had little to look back upon 
with pride except the good blood of 
their forebears have now for the first 
time something in the future to look 
forward to with hope.” 


ECAUSE in the fullness of pro 

grams at state conventions many 
valuable points are lost in the over 
charged minds of delegates and are not 
reported to their clubs, and because 
there are always clubs not represented 
by delegates at state meetings, the Mis 
souri Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
authorized the state president to ap 
point a committee of three women t 
record the more valuable points of all 
programs, and at the close of each con 
vention, after consultation together, to 
summarize these, for printing. A copy 
will then be mailed immediately to 
each club. 


HE Billings (Montana) Woman’s 

Club has obtained and paid for the 
services of Marion Fox of Boston, spe- 
cialist in infantile paralysis, whose 
work in Montana became so marked 
that she has been employed to make a 
survey of the entire state and treat as 
many cases as possible. Through 
knowledge gained from Miss Fox the 
Women’s Club has established an orth- 
opedic ward in St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
Interest has grown in welfare work for 
crippled children until, largely through 
the efforts of the club women (espe- 
cially of Mrs. R. C. Cillavou, at that 
time president), an appropriation of 
$25,000 has been set aside by the Mon- 
tana legislature for taking care of crip- 
pled children in that state. 

A combination club house and Little 
Theatre for the development of real 
dramatic art is one of the aims of this 
club, which is the largest in the state 
and is entering upon its twenty-second 
year of service. 


N ACCOUNT of the election the 
liberal offer which the WOMAN 
CITIZEN made to the League of Women 
Voters for commissions on subscriptions 
will be extended during November. 
Commissions and bonuses will be paid 
for October subscriptions and a new ac- 
counting made for November. 
Write for details to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


0 








Honor Women in Law 

RS. MUNSELL, Vice-chairman of 

the South Carolina League of 
Women Voters, objects to our having 
listed the University of North Carolina 
among the schools that exclude women 
from their law departments. And we 
are glad to remove it herewith. It was 
included in a semi-official list, from 
which we drew most of our information 
to submit to our readers. Mrs. Munsell 
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says this university has been open to 
women for years, and adds that the 1922 
class contained two women who were 
honor graduates. One of them, Mr.. 
Cornelius Y. Reamer, led her class. she 
is State Legislative Chairman of the 
South Carolina League of Women Vot- 
ers, chairman of the Columbia Local 
League, and she includes a home, a hus- 
band and two children in her interests. 
Vrs. L. T. Lester, Jr., the other honor 
»raduate, assists her husband in his the- 
ater business, and looks after two daugh- 
ers. 


Refuge 

HREE of the sixteen surviving 

students from the Young Women’s 
College at Smyrna are to be received as 
students at Vassar College. Free tuition 
has been granted by the board of trus- 
tees, and the money for board and room 
is being raised by subscription. 


Women Lawyers Busy 

RS. ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, 

founder and honorary dean of the 
Washington College of Law, sends word 
that the matter of having women ap- 
pointed to legal positions in the various 
government departments was decided 
upon at a recent meeting of the Women’s 
Bar Association of the District of Col- 
umbia, and a committee was appointed. 


A Mexican Exposition 
YHE Children’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton reports from its correspondence 
that the Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture is preparing a Family Welfare 
Exposition which will make the rounds 
of the villages in certain regions in two 
cars presented by the President of the 
Republic. Among its features will be 
a portable playground for the children, 
outdoor picture shows and phonograph 
concerts, story hour, posters, and simple 
talks on hygiene, child care, food values 
and community activities. 


Catholic Women in Convention 

HE National Council of Catholic 

Women will hold its second annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 21-25. Among the subjects to 
be discussed by well-known authorities 
are girl welfare, housing conditions for 
girls and women in industrial cities, 
women in industry, travelers’ aid, immi- 
gration and international relations. W. 
W. Husband, Commissioner General of 
the United States Department of Immi- 
gration, will present the federal pro- 
gram of immigration. An interesting 
international report will be given by 
Miss Mary C. Tinney of the Department 
of Public Welfare of New York City, 
who represented the National Council of 
Women at four international confer- 
ences in Europe. During the convention 
the delegates will visit the National 
Catholic Service School, which is con- 
ducted by the National Council. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


and that the treaty would be accepted 
intact. The Four-Power treaty cover- 
ing the islands of the Pacific, negotiated 
by the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and France, also is uncompleted. 
All the powers except France have 
ratified it. Scrapping of war ships, of 
course, is hindered by the uncertainty 
regarding the final exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaties, but naval pro- 
grams of those nations that have taken 
final action have been modified in con- 
sideration of the treaty conditions. 

But the real pivot of our international 
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relations at this stage is not moral, 
social or political but economic, and 
until there is formulated some definite 
understanding as to the allied war debts. 
and some practicable plan for the 
problem of the German reparations, all 
the nations concerned will merely go 
ahead as in an indeterminate interim. 
The debt situation has been livened 
lately by such statements as that of 
Secretary Hoover when he said that 
ninety-five per cent of the war debts 
owed to the United States could be 
collected. The five per cent which he 
admitted would probably go by the 
board is the lowest proportion esti- 
mated by experts. Mr. Hoover’s judg- 


























YOUR CLUB 

| should radiate the same 
| intimacy, cheerfulness 
and comfort as your 
home. 

The proper interior fur- 
nishings involve little ex- 
| pense and create an 
atmosphere of cordial 
welcome, so essential to 


club life. 





Interior Furnishings 
for Club and Home 


sem doense SMBS MeCreery & C0, 22 se 


YouR HOME 


to be “home” must be 
the abiding place of fine, | 
livable things. 


McCreery _ furnishings 
also present an _ honest 
value, whether they be 
Oriental Rugs, “Master- 
Made’’* Furniture or 
draperies of living color. 

* Reg. U. S. Trademark. 
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When visiting the 
capital, stop at the 


Grace Dodge Hotel 


Washington’s New Hotel 
for Women 


Opposite Union Station 
Management, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
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“Conforms to the body in all degrees, 
best on earth for rest and ease.”’ 
FENGLANDER offers the matchlesscom- 
fort of a fine box spring, yet one easily 
cleaned and absolutely sanitary because 
it is not covered. Will never lose its won- 
derful resiliency. Fits metal or wood beds. 
Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Q 
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28 West 57% Street 
NEW YORK 


L* us solve your dress 
problems. We are 
specialists in the line. 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
UNDERWEAR CORSETS 


For Women of Stout Proportions 


Between 5th and 6th Aves. 2nd floor 




















ment that we could collect so large an 
amount somewhat startled the financiers 
who had been voicing varying beliefs 
—that we could collect none, or only 
a small part, and so on. 

The refunding commission appointed 
last year to handle the debts has held 
meetings. The process agreed upon 
was that debt commissions should come 
to the United States to negotiate with 
the American commissions as to de- 
tails. The French commission was the 
first to come. The French feel they 
cannot pay anything at present, more- 
over they have not relinquished their 
attempt to link the allied debt situation 
with German reparations. If the United 
States insists upon being paid in full, 
then France cannot scale down her de- 
mands for the German reparations. If 
we modify our loans, she might con- 
sider softening her German demands. 
But our attitude has been that there can 
be no inter-locking arrangement—Ger- 
man reparations must be entirely apart 
from the plain business obligations of 
governments to pay up a business debt 
contracted during the war. The British 
commission was expected to arrive 
soon, but the political crisis in Great 
Britain has delayed its departure. Un- 
til the new British government is fully 
organized and operating, the debt com- 
mission matter over there is in abey- 
ance. It is the opinion of financial ex- 
perts that the British debt to the United 
States is entirely collectible and recent 
affirmations by the Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna before the Bankers’ Conven- 
tion emphasize that view. Great Brit- 
ain already has begun to pay interest. 

The tendency lately has been to speak 
out regarding the responsibility of for- 
eign governments to acknowledge their 
obligations to the United States as an 
indication of the good faith of all 
parties when the debts were incurred. 
To talk mitigation of the loans without 
acknowledging the obligation to pay 
in full is being looked upon as detri- 
mental to international responsibility. 
This, moreover, is larger in principle 
than the mere ability to pay—when 
Great Britain acknowledges her debt in 
full, and states that she will pay when 
she can, a far different atmosphere is 
created than that in which a nation 
merely talks of the debt in terms of what 
reduction she can squeeze out of her 
creditors. Europe, torn this way and 
that, certainly will show the faith that 
is in her and in us, as an outcome of it 
all. 

There are reformers here who believe 
that by speaking out regarding condi- 
tions in Santo Domingo they have ac- 
complished the plan for the recall of 
the American marines, which was an- 
nounced this week by Secretary Hughes. 
No matter which side of the controversy 
over the good and the bad in the Amer- 
ican occupation one takes, the with- 
drawal would mean the American 
principle of self-government for the 
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Dominican Republic and self-discipline 
by the Dominican police. The provi- 
sional President, and the members of his 
Cabinet in taking the oath of office 
promised, “that I will do all within 
my power to further the re-establish- 
ment of constitutional normality.” 
The Harding administration has 
pressed vigorously for the cementing 
of friendly relations among the nations 
of the Americas. The Monroe Doctrine 
since the fateful repudiation of the 
Versailles Treaty has had a renascence 
and re-application to situations more 
social than purely political, instances 
in which the United States has shown 
political good faith by good works. The 
proposition to assist the reform gov- 
ernment in Cuba by lending that country 
$50,000,000 has received favorable con- 
sideration from Mr. Hughes, and Mr. 
Cespedes, formerly Minister from Cuba, 
now Cuban Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is in Washington awaiting final word. 
General Crowder, who has been assist- 
ing Cuban officials in laying out a com- 
prehensive financial and legislative 
program, is in Havana and is to 





In making out your Christmas 
list think over the friends for 
whom a subscription to The 
Woman Citizen would make the 
nicest sort of Christmas gift. 
Twenty-six times a year they 
would be reminded of the giver. . 
Three Christmas subscriptions 
will be seni for $5.00. 
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have the assistance of W. P. G. Harding, 
whose re-appointment as head of the 
Federal Reserve Board has been delayed 
so long as to be in grave doubt. Gov- 
ernor Harding’s re-appointment has been 
bitterly opposed by farming interests. 
However, he himself believes that he 
can assist in the Cuban program and 
still be available for re-appointment if 
the President so decides after the elec- 
tion. 

And now Clemenceau is coming to 
tour the country, to talk to us about 
American participation in the councils 
of Europe, about the part the United 
States can play in the rehabilitation 
of Europe and the balancing of world 
affairs. Many believe that he will try 
with his inimitable oratory to so ex- 
plain the French viewpoint and 
interpret the French nation that our 
impatience with present French politics 
will be overcome by our old respect 
and love for the people, their cul- 
ture and tradition. If he did so suc- 
ceed, many would be glad. Bitterness 
and strife have filled the world and the 
Near East has been a pitiful climax. 
Congress when it reconvenes, having 
put the election behind, will find our 
foreign affairs pressing. We have no 
desire as a nation—at least there are 
no such indications here—to close our 
eyes and let our hearts be hardened. 
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Your Investments 
By ELeaNor KERR 


HE United States Treasury has al- 

ready taken steps for the redemp- 
tion, or refunding at a lower interest 
rate, of the war-time loans, and to this 
end has called for payment on Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, Series A, B, C, D, E 
and F of the Victory 434 per cent. 
notes. To provide the funds to pay off 
these notes, a new United States Trea- 
sury Loan has just been issued, bearing 
41/, per cent. interest, and due in 1952, 
redeemable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment in 1947, Subscriptions to this 
loan could be made in cash or in the 
maturing Victory notes, and the books 
were closed October 21st. This repre- 
sents a decrease of over 10 per cent. in 
the interest being paid on this part of 
the Government debt, which is of con- 
siderable assistance in the Treasury 
Department’s finances, while at the 
same time the private investor receives 
what is a generous income yield on the 
highest grade bond in the world. 

When we realize that United States 
Government Bonds have sold for long 
periods on a basis to yield consider- 
ably less than 3 per cent. on the in- 
vestment, we can appreciate the unusu- 
ally attractive basis on which this new 
long-term issue has been put out, and 
we need not wonder that it was many 
times oversubscribed. 

United States Government Bonds 
coming, as they do, in small as well 
as large units, form an ideal security 
for all classes of investors. For those 
who can afford to place only $100 in 
bonds at a time, they are a convenient 
and absolutely secure investment. For 
the larger investor, they represent the 
most negotiable type of security, one 
which can be almost instantly sold, 
should the need arise. This also makes 
them available for those who need 
short-term securities. For those who 
desire to invest for a long period of 
time, they give freedom from thought 
or worry because of their absolute 
safety, while an attractive profit is 
likely to be realized—since the past his- 
tory of the United States has always 
shown a rapid rise in the prices of the 
Government bonds during the years fol- 
lowing any war or great political up- 
heaval. 

On the other hand, it is a comfort 
to an investor to know that, should dis- 
turbed conditions continue, the United 
States Government bonds would prob- 
ably show the least depreciation of any 
bond issue, since any conditions which 
would affect the underlying soundness 
of our country are almost inconceiv- 
able. 

In refunding the Civil War Debt the 
Government issued long-term 4 per cent 
bonds, which sold at increasingly higher 
prices until they reached 130. This was 
in spite of the panic years that came 
with the sudden industrial development 


. duces 


of this country, of the Spanish-American 
War and other economic disturbances 
and changes. 

The first step has now been taken in 
the refunding of our Government war 
debt into long-term bonds, and these 
offer a most suitable and safe place 
for part of the funds of every investor. 


The Wheels of Government 
(Continued from page 11) 
policy of the administration, but also 
what legislation is needed. It intro- 
Government bills and Cabinet 
members are on the floor of both 
Houses to press for their passage. If 
a government measure is defeated, the 
Government is liable to fall. A Cab- 
inet remains in office only as long as 
it has the confidence of Parliament. 
When the Ministry no longer commands 
the support of the majority it must re- 
tire. . The Premier presides over the 
Cabinet, consults with the King and 
personally represents the Government 
in Parliament and defends it from 
criticism. He may be questioned about 
every detail by the Opposition and must 
account for his actions. The Opposi- 
tion are men from the opposing party, 
including perhaps ministers under a 
previous government. They sit on the 
front benches facing members of the 
Government, and on four days a week 
while Parliament is in session, the first 
business of the day is the questioning 

of Ministers. 

The responsibility of a Cabinet is col- 
lective and the act of one member may 
cause the resignation of the whole Gov- 
ernment, although the offending min- 
ister may resign before that point is 
reached. A “ Vote of Censure” is the 
death warrant to a Government. A de- 
feated Ministry may appeal to the coun- 
try or in the case of resignation an elec- 
tion may be ordered. The campaign 
is always brief, the issue usually sharp- 
ly drawn. The voter has not a varied 
ticket with fifty or more names on it 
as in an election in the United States, 
but has a simple choice between two 
or three candidates. The ballot is 
secret, and the candidates’ names are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

When standing for Parliament, a 
candidate is obliged to deposit £150 
($750), which he forfeits if he does 
not get more than one-eighth of the 
total number of votes cast. This is a 
new provision intended to limit the 
number of candidates. 

The proposal of a name in writing 
by a duly registered voter with nine 
other signatures suffices to nominate a 
candidate, although the probability is 
that his name has been selected by one 
of the political parties. If a candidate 
is sure to be elected, the election may 
be “ uncontested,” which means that no 
one else runs against him and the poll- 
ing of votes is omitted. Twice everv 
year registration lists are made up of 
those who have a right to vote. A 
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woman must be thirty years old, a man 
only twenty-one, and the woman must 
occupy, or be married to a man who 
occupies, premises—a qualification not 
applied to a man. 

While the Government of England is 
a monarchy in theory, in reality it is 
a democratic republic. The King has 
practically no control over public af- 
fairs. His speeches are written for him 
by his Ministers, but royalty has much 
influence in the life of the nation, in its 
moral, religious, fashion and social 
aspects. 


Questions for Nov. 7 
(Continued from page 10) 
change in personnel of both branches of 
Congress. Because of deaths, resigna- 
tions, defeats in the primaries and fail- 
ure to run for renomination, sixty-two 
changes are certain in next year’s Con- 
gress. Of these, thirty-two Republicans 
and seven Democrats were not candi- 
dates for renomination before primaries 
or conventions this year. Fifteen Re- 
publicans and six Democrats were de- 
feated for renomination and two deaths 
will bring the balance of the new faces 
certain to come in. Add to these the 
changes which are expected to result 


from a normal readjustment of the tre- 
mendous Republican landslide in 1920 
and leaders anticipate that there will be 
fully one hundred new names on the 
House and Senate rosters when the reg- 
ular session is called to order in 1923. 

In some of the campaigns, however, 
there have been real discussions of na- 
tional issues. Singularly enough, these 
have been the campaigns in which wo- 
men were candidates. Their male op- 
ponents not caring to enter into their 
favorite pastime of seeking votes 
through clever thrusts of a personal na- 
ture at their rivals, have been forced 
in these cases to discuss material issues. 
Since twenty-three women have their 
bonnets in the ring this fall they have 
exerted an elevating influence at least 
on this number of contests. 

The two women candidates for the 
Senate—Mrs. Annie Dickie Olesen in 
Minnesota and Mrs. Jessie Jack Hooper 
in Wisconsin—have passed real politi- 
cal mile posts in their campaigns this 
year. Whether they win or lose, they 
have blazed a trail which will be con- 
tinued with many future branches, dur- 
ing coming years. Hitting a pace that 
would stagger any man old enough to 
have senatorial aspirations, Mrs. Ole- 
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sen, a human dynamo, is winding up 
one of the most intensive campaigns 
in political history. In thirteen weeks 
she covered nearly 20,000 miles in an 
automobile presented to her by the 
Democratic women of Minneapolis, ad- 
dressed audiences in more than 220 
towns, delivered from two to seven 
speeches daily and traveled from dawn 
to midnight. Many of her audiences 
have waited until eleven P. M. to hear 
her. 

Hers is a campaign on national is- 
sues alone. She has forced Senator 
Kellogg to make one of the hardest 
fights of his career. While Mrs. Olesen 
is the only woman having even an out- 
side chance of reaching the Senate this 
year, at least three women—Miss Alice 
Robertson, now congresswoman from 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Adelina Otero-Warren 
of New Mexico and Mrs. Winnifred 
Mason Huck of Chicago—stand excel- 
lent chances of winning seats in the 
House. 

In New Jersey the women voters have 
it within their power definitely to de- 
cide the senatorial election. The main 
issue in New Jersey is prohibition. Wo- 
men voters nominated Senator Freling- 
huysen over George Record, his Repub- 
lican primary opponent, because Fre- 
linghuysen declared he was a dry and 
Record didn’t commit himself. But 
both during the primary campaign and 
to an increasing degree since, the re- 
port has been circulated that Freling- 
huysen is dry in voice and vote alone— 
that at heart he is wet. On the other 
hand, his Democratic opponent, Gov- 
ernor Edwards, is absolutely a_tee- 
totaller so far as practice is concerned, 
while talking and voting wet. 

In this curious combination of cir- 
cumstances, the women voters are con- 
fronted with an unusually difficult 
choice. Yet, it so happens that theirs 
is the vote which will decide who is to 
win. Wet Republicans, and other Re- 
publicans who for personal reasons are 
opposed to Frelinghuysen, either will 
not vote or will vote for Edwards. Ed- 
wards will beat Frelinghuysen unless 
the women vote in large numbers for 
the senator. Whether they will so vote 
will be determined, according to reports 
from New Jersey politicians, on the out- 
come of an investigation they are mak- 
ing into the verv cellars of Frelinghuy- 
sen’s public and private life. In other 
words, the women of New Jersey are 
bent, it is said, upon “smoking out” the 
senator on whether he is dry or merely 
talks dry. 

Outside of New Jersey there are two 
other states in which the prohibition 
question will probably be the deciding 
question in the senatorial candidacies 
this fall. In Ohio, the people will vote 
on a referendum to permit the sale and 
manufacture of light wines and beer. 
Between Senator Pomerene. Democrat, 
and Congressman Fess, Republican sen- 
atorial nominee, the latter is absolutely 
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dry while the former has always fol- 
lowed the mandates of the Ohio electo- 
rate. In past contests Ohio has voted 
dry. It is expected to do so again this 
fall. And, because there was a notable 
lack of interest in the Pomerene-Fess 
campaign, injection of the beer refer- 
endum into the fight is expected to bring 
out the Republican drys, who frequently 
do not vote in off years, and this added 
,ote augurs favorably for Fess. 

In Missouri the fight between Senator 
eed and Brewster, the Republican 
nominee, also hinges about the prohibi- 
tion issue. Reed is supported by wet 
Democrats and Republicans alike. while 
Brewster, a bone-dry, will rally the drys 
on both sides. Because of the fight 
between the Missouri Democratic organ- 
ization and Reed, there is every likeli- 
hood that Brewster will profit as much 
from the Democratic vote as Reed will 
from the wet Republican vote. There 
again, then, it will be the women’s 
vote—aligned against Reed for his op- 
position to women’s measures as well 
as on the prohibition issue—that may 
well prove the deciding factor. From 
this distance, it would seem that the 
women will elect Brewster and give Mis- 
souri two Republican senators for the 
first time in its history. 


Smyrna 
(Continued from page 9) 
decided just to put them ashore—and 
the Turks who were standing not twenty 
feet away seized them. 

No detail of horror was missing in 
that wreaking of Turkish vengeance on 
an innocent, non-combatant population. 
Their homes burned, husbands, sons, 
fathers, deported, all means of sustain- 
ing life gone, these poor creatures were 
driven out—to where a leisurely death, 
aided by famine and pestilence, awaited 
them in the Islands of the Aegean. 

Haide! Haide! That was the word. 
It was the response to all the pleas, the 
answer to all the prayers. The Turks 
used this word as a driving term to urge 
the outcasts onward, and the American 
and English sailors repeated it without 
a thought of its meaning because it kept 
the crowd moving toward the ships. In 
agony of soul, these people cried aloud 
to the Christian nations of the world, 
and the answer was Begone! Begone! 
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Women Entries 
(Continued from page 13) 


Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections 
REPUBLICAN 
Mrs. Ella J. Barnes, Stillwater 
DEMOCRAT 


Mabel Basset, Sapulpa 
OREGON 


State Senator 
REPUBLICAN 


Mrs. W. S. Kinney, Astoria 


State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 

Simmons, Portland 
DEMOCRAT 

M. L. T. Hidden, Portland 


Alice McNaught, Portland 


Mrs. C. B. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
(Party not clear) Alice E. 
Medford 
PENNSYLVANIA 
U. S. Senator 
PROHIBITION 
Rachel C. Robinson 
Representative in Congress 
DEMOCRAT 


Mrs. Ellen Duane Davis, Philadelphi: 


Miss Jane E. Leonard. Indiana 
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PROUIBITION 


Julia R. Hazard 
SOcIALIST 
FARMER-LABOR 


Helen Murphy, Philadelphia 
State Senator 
PROHIBITION 


Eleanor Brooks 

Annie Vanskite 

Representative in General Assembly 
REPUBLICAN 


Alice M. Bentley (Meadville), Sarah 
M. Gallaher (Ebensburg), Gertrude 
Mackinney (Butler), Lillie H. Pitts 
1 (Philadelphia), Martha G. Speiser 


Martha G. Thomas 


(Philadelphia). 
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Woman’s Best Election Story | 


For the best stories of the finest, most helpful and most interesting things which women | 
are doing in the present election, THE WOMAN CITIZEN offers three prizes—first | 
prize, $25.00; second prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00. 

The manuscripts must be typewritten, length from 1000 to 1500 words, and must be | 
mailed by November 20th. The judges will be Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of | 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Wyoming, and Mary Garrett Hay, Chairman of the 
League of Women Voters of New York City. 


What are the women doing in your community? Send in the story without fail. | 














(Whitford), Rosa S. de Young (Phila.) 


DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke Browne (West 
Chester), Lois C. Byrne (Philadel- 


phia), Florence L. Dornblaser (Upper 
Darby), Mary C. Eagan (Philadel- 
phia), Virginia M. Elder (Philadel- 
phia), Floy Hartzell, Sarah Hildwine 
(Philadelphia), Mary E. Hunsicker 
(Philadelphia), Sarah A. McGovern 
(Philadelphia), Zoe Meek (Clarence), 
Sarah Steen, Agnes Williams (Phila- 
delphia). 


PROHIBITION 


Alice M. Bentley, Kate M. Dymond, 
Katherine D. Ealer, Sarah M. Gallaher, 
Clara A. Hendrick, Minnie S. Just, Eva 
M. Knauer, M. Bertha Lyster, Gertrude 
MacKinney, Margaret Mae Mohn, Lena 
A. Meener, Laura V. Murphy, Annie 


Richards, Etta M. Stein, Martha G. 
Thomas. 
Eleven women are running on the So- 
cialist ticket for representative. 
Governor 
SOcIALIST 


Mrs. Lilith Martin Wilson, Reading 
RHODE ISLAND 


State Senator 
INDEPENDENT 
Sara M. Algeo (Mrs. James W.), Bar- 
rington 
Mrs. Alice R. Armstrong 
Representative in General Assembly 
DEMOCRAT 
Jennie Berkeimer, Newport 
Manetta Berry, Barrington 
Bertha B. Brown, Providence 
Mrs. Isabel Ahearn O’Neill, Providence 
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REPUBLICAN 
Grace B. Ross, Newport 


Secretary of State 
DEMOCRAT 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Governor 
NON-PARTISAN AND LIBERAL 
Alice Lorraine Daly, Mitchell 
State Representative 
REPUBLICAN 
Miss Gladys Pyle, Huron 
DEMOCRAT 
Roberta Smith, Fort Pierre 
Supt. Public Instruction 
NON-PARTISAN AND LIBERAL 
Mrs. L. F. Bonita, Mitchell 
TENNESSEE 
State Representative 
DEMOCRAT 


Miss Marion Griffin, Nashville 
UTAH 


State Senator 
DEMOCRAT 
Inez Knight Allen, Provo 
State Representative 
DEMOCRAT 
Elizabeth T. Beer, Salt Lake City 
Anna Brady, Salt Lake City 
D. W. Moffatt, Murray 


Leah Reeder, Brigham City 
VERMONT 


Assistant County Judge 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Eva Wilson, Bethel 
Miss Alice Sullivan, Windsor 


WASHINGTON 
State Senator 
DEMOCRAT 
Hurn, Spokane (unconfirmed) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Member House of Delegates 
REPUBLICAN 
Mrs. E. A. Grose, Fairmont 
Mrs. Woodson T. Wills, Charleston 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Tom Gates, Charleston 
Mrs. N. M. Hooker, Buckhannon 
WISCONSIN 
U. S. Senator 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Jessie Jack Hooper, Oshkosh 
Representative in Congress 
REPUBLICAN 
Martha Riley, Madison 
Member State Assembly 
REPUBLICAN 
Lila H. Matteson, Clintonville 
DEMOCRAT 
Mrs. Jessie Eggers, Manitowoc 
Miss Mary L. Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Mary A. Randolph, Milwaukee 
Lieutenant-Governor 
PROHIBITION 
Ella Teany Sanford, Stevens Point 
Secretary of State 
, SocraALIst 
Mathilda Boorman, Wisconsin Rapids 
PROHIBITION 


Marie I. A. Nelson, Green Bay 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Reba 
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THIS FREEDOM 
By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


This great new novel by the author 
of “If Winter Comes” is not only 
the most widely discussed book of 
the year but it is also the best seller 
everywhere. 185th thousand. $2.00 


PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 


by Jeffery Farnol 
The New York Time ays “The 
story breathes the very air of ro- 
mance in every word.” Second Print- 
ing. $2.00 


SKIPPY BEDELLE 


by Owen Johnson 
It is hard to find a man who has 
read Johnson’s Lawrenceville stories 
and doesn’t like them; but women 
as well will delight in reading 
“Skippy Bedelle.”’ $1.75 


THE EVIL SHEPHERD 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The Boston Transcript says: “The 
reader who fails to be pleased by 
‘The Evil Shepherd’ must be diffi- 
cult to satisfy.” $2.00 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
by Henry James Forman 
May Sinclair says: “‘ The Man Who 
Lived in a Shoe’ gave me great 
pleasure. I feel the charm of such a 
book and I think it is very beauti- 

fully done.” Third Printing. 


THE BREATH OF SCANDAL 
by Edwin Balmer 
The New York Evening Post says: 
“* The Breath of Scandal’ may es- 
pecially be recommended for reading 
by intelligent American women.” 
$ 


pi. 


THE SKY LINE OF SPRUCE 
by Edison Marshall 
The New York Times s: “There 
is no lack of exciting episodes. A 
wild canoe ride down the rapids, a 
battle with a huge grizzly and even 
more savage human enemies cannot 
fail to make the reader’s pulse beat 
faster.” Second Printing. $1.75 


GRANITE AND CLAY 
by Sara Ware Bassett 

The Boston Herald says: “‘ Granite 

and Clay’ is a Cape Cod novel of 

real merit and substance.” $1.90 


THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE MULE 
by B. M. Bower 
This is another Casey Ryan story in 
which Casey, whom The New York 
Times called “one of the most lik- 
able, human and amusing characters 
that B. M. Bower has given us,” 
is funnier than eve1 $1.75 
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The top picture 
shows the house of 
Thomas A Collins, 
Esq., at Princeton, 
Mass., for which 
“Lois L. Howe and 
Manning” were the 
architects. 


HIS time the 

woman archi- 
tect is two of them: 
Lois Lilley Howe has 
been in practice for 
herself since 1894; 
but in 1913 she took 
into partnership 
Eleanor Manning, 
who had been work- 
ing with her as a 
draftsman for four 
or five years. For 
them woman’s work 
has been, decidedly, 
“in the home,” be- 
cause they have spe- 
cialized in residence 
work, paying par- 
ticular attention to 
the remodeling of old 
houses in general and 
the restoration of co- 


Practicing Partners in Architecture 








In the center, the 
house of Mrs. Henry 
W. Savage, Marsh- 
field, Mass., with a 
glimpse, below, of 
the interior. 


lonial houses. Dur- 
ing her four years at 
the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting at 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Miss 
Howe discovered that 
architecture was her 
deepest interest, and 
so added on a two 
years’ course at the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
of which Miss Man- 
ning also is a gradu- 
ate. Miss Howe was 
awarded the second 
prize in the competi- 
tion for the Wom- 
en’s Building at the 
World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893. 
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